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AN ADVENTURE OF BRADDOCK’S TIME. 


HE engraving on the opposite page 
represents a scene in the adventures 
of a Col. James Smith, who was attach- 
ed to the army of General Braddock. He 
had been captured while the army was 
on the march, and was a prisoner in Fort 
Du Quesne, now Pittsburgh, when that 
celebrated action was fought, called Brad- 
dock’s Defeat, 1755, in which battle was 
George Washington. The cut represents 
some squaws attempting to wash the 
white blood out of the Colonel previous 
to making him a chief of their tribe. 

In his narrative of this disastrous de- 
feat Col. Smith says: The Indians stood 
in crowds at the great gate, armed and 
painted. Many barrels of powder, ball, 
flints, &c. were brought out to them, from 
which each warrior helped himself. They 
were soon joined by a small detachment 
of French regulars, when the whole par- 
ty marched off together. He was con- 
fident that they could not exceed four 
hundred men. He soon learned that it 
was detached against Braddock, who was 
within a few miles of the fort ; but from 
their great inferiority in numbers he re- 
garded their destruction as certain, and 
looked joyfully to the arrival of Braddock 
in the evening as the hour which was to 
deliver him from the power of the Indians. 

In the afternoon however an Indian 


runner arrived with far different intelli- 
gence. The battle had not ended when 
he left the field ; but he announced that 
the English had been surrounded, and 
were shot down in heaps by an invisible 
enemy ; that instead of flying at once or 
rushing upon their concealed foe, they 
appeared completely bewildered, huddled 
tegether in the centre of the ring, and 
before sundown there would not be a man 
of them alive. This intelligence fell like 
a thunderbolt upon Smith, who now saw 
himself irretrievably in the power of the 
savages, and could look forward to noth- 
ing but torture or endless captivity. He 
waited anxiously for further intelligence, 
still hoping the fortune of the day might 
change. But about sunset he heard ata 
distance the well-known scalp-halloo, fol- 
lowed by wild, quick, joyful shrieks, and 
accompanied by long-continued firing. 
This too surely announced the fate of 
the day. About dusk the party returned 
to the fort, driving before them twelve 
British regulars, stript naked, and with 
their faces painted black! an evidence 
that the unhappy wretches were doomed 
to death. Next came the Indians dis- 
playing their bloody scalps, of which they 
had immense numbers, and dressed in the 
scarlet coats, sashes, and cocked hats of 
the British. Behind all came a train of 





















































12 AN ADVENTURE OF BRADDOCK’S TIMES. 


baggage-horses, laden with piles of scalps, 
and every kind of accoutrements. 

The savages appeared frantic with joy, 
and when Smith beheld them entering 
the fort dancing, yelling, brandishing their 
red tomahawks, and waiving their scalps 
in the air, while the great guns of the 
fort replied to the incessant peals of rifles 
without, he says, it looked as if the lower 
regions had given a holiday, and turned 
loose upon the upper world. The most 
melancholy spectacle was the band of 
prisoners. They appeared dejected and 
anxious. Poor fellows! They had but 
a few months before left London, at the 
command of their officers, and we may 
easily imagine their feelings at the strange 
and dreadful spectacle around them. 

The yells of delight and congratula- 
tion were scarcely over, when those of 


‘vengeance began. The devoted prison- 


ers—British regulars—were led out from 
the fort to the banks of the Allegany, and 
to the eternal disgrace of the French 
commandant, were there burnt to death 
one after another, with the most awful 
tortures. Smith stood upon the battle- 
ments and witnessed the shocking spec- 
tacle. The prisoner was tied to a stake, 
with his hands raised above his head, 
stripped naked, and surrounded by Indian 
warriors. ‘They would touch him with 
red-hot irons, and stick his body full of 
pine splinters and set them on fire— 
drowning the shrieks of the victim in the 
yells of delight with which they danced 
around him. His companions in the 
mean time stood in a group near the 


‘stake, spectators of what was soon to be 3 
‘executed upon each of themselves. As” 
fast as one prisoner died under his tor- 


tures, another was compelled to fill his 
place, until the whole perished. All this 
took place so near the fort, that every 


scream of the victims must have rung in ~ 


the ears of the French commandant. 

Two or three days after this shocking 
spectacle, most of the Indian tribes dis- 
persed and returned to their homes, as is 
usual with them after a great and deci- 
sive battle. Young Smith was demand- 
ed of the French by the tribe who had 
captured him, and was immediately sur- 
rendered into their hands. 

The party embarked in canoes, and 
ascended the Alleghany river as far as a 
small Indian town about forty miles above 
fort Fort Du Quesne. There they aban- 
doned their canoes, and, striking into the 
woods, travelled in a western direction, 
until they arrived at a considerable In- 
dian town, in what is now Ohio. This 
village was called Tullihas—and was sit- 
uated upon the western branch of the 
Muskingum. 

During the whole of this period, Smith 
suffered much anxiety from the uncer- 
tainty of his future fate ; but at this town 
all doubt was removed. On the morning 
of his arrival, the principal members of 
the tribe gathered around him—and one 
old man, with deep gravity, began to 
pluck out the prisoner’s hair by the roots, 
while the others looked on in silence, 
smoking their pipes with great delibera- 
tion. Smith did not understand the de- 
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INDIAN CUSTOMS. 


sign of this singular ceremony, but sub- 
mitted with great pain and patience to 
the man's labors, who performed the op- 
eration of “ picking” him with great dex- 
terity, dipping his fingers in the ashes 
occasionally, in order to take a_ better 
hold. Ina very few moments Smith’s 
head was bald, with the exception of a 
single long tuft upon the centre of his 
crown, which they call the “ scalp lock.” 
This was carefully plaited in such a 
manner, as to stand upright, and was or- 
namented with several silver brooches. 

His ears and nose were then bored 
with great gravity, and ornamented with 
a profusion of ear-rings and nose-jewels. 

He was ordered to strip; which 
being done, his body was painted in va- 
rious fantastic colours, and a breech-cloth 
fastened around his loins. A_ belt of 
wampum was then placed around his 
neck, and silver bands about his right 
arm. 

To all this Smith submitted with silent 
anxiety, being totally ignorant of their 
customs, and dreading lest, like the other 
British prisoners, he had been stripped 
and painted for the stake. His alarm 
was further increased, when an old 
chief arose, took him by the arm, and, 
leading him out into the open air, gave 
three shrill whoops, and was instantly 
surrounded by every inhabitant of the vil- 
lage—warriors, women, and children. 

The chief then addressed the crowd in 
a long speech, still holding Smith by the 
hand. When he had ceased speaking, 


he led Smith forward, and delivered him 
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into the hands of three young Indian 
girls, who, grappling him by the arms 
without ceremony, towed him off to the 
river which ran at the foot of the hill, 
dragged him into the water up to his 
breast, and all three suddenly clappmg 
their hands upon his head, attempted to 
put him under. Utterly desperate at the 
idea of being drowned by these young la- 
dies, Smith made a manful resistance ; 
the squaws persevered, and a prodigious 
splashing in the water took place, amidst 
loud peals of laughter from the shore. 

. At length, one of the squaws became 
alarmed at the furious struggles and op- 
position of the young white man, and 
cried out earnestly several times, “ No 
hurt you! no hurt you!” Upon this 
agreeable intelligence, Smith’s resistance 
ceased, and these gentle creatures plung- 
ed him under the water, and scrubbed 
him from head to foot with equal zeal 
and perseverance. 

They then led him ashore, and presen- 
ted him to the chief—shivering with cold 
and dripping with water. The Indians 
dressed him in a ruffled shirt, leggins, 
and moccasins, variously ornamented, 
seated him upon a bearskin, and gave 
him a pipe, tomahawk, tobacco, pouch, 
flint and steel. The chiefs then took 
their seats by his side, and smoked for 
several minutes in deep silence, when the 
eldest delivered a speech, through an in-. 
terpreter, in the following words : 

“ My son, you are now one of us. 
Hereafter, you have nothing to fear. By 
an ancient custom, you have been adopt- 
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ed in the room of a brave man, who has 
fallen ; and every drop of white blood 
has been washed from your veins. We 
are now your brothers, and are bound by 
our law to love you, to defend you, and 
to avenge your injuries, as much as if 
you were born in our tribe.” 

He was then introduced to the mem- 
bers of the family into which he had been 
adopted, and was received by the whole 
of them with great demonstrations of re- 
gard. In the evening, he received an 
invitation to a great feast—and was there 
presented with a wooden bow] and spoon, 
and directed to fill the former from a huge 


DANCE OF TORCHES.’ 


kettle of boiled corn and hashed venison. — 
The evening concluded with a war-dance. © 


On the next morning, the warriors of the 
tribe assembled, and, leaving one or two 
hunters to provide for their families in 
their absence, the rest marched off for the 
frontiers of Virginia.—Fam. Mag. 

Afier a residence with this tribe of In- 
dians for about thirty-four years, Smith 
escaped in 1789 and settled in Bourbon 
county, Kentucky. 

We ought to have mentioned, that a 
part of Braddock’s army was saved by 
Washington, at that time a Colonel, 
and but 23 years of age. 





THE DANCE OF TORCHES 


A curious ceremony observed at Royal Marriages in Prussia 


AS soon as their majesties rose from 
table, the whole company returned into 
the white hall; whence the altar was re- 
moved, and the room was illuminated 
with fresh wax lights. The musicians 
were placed on a stage of solid silver. 
Six generals and six ministers of state 
stood each with a white wax torch in his 
hand, ready to be lighted, in conformity 
to a ceremony used in the Getman courts 
on these occasions, which is called ‘ The 
Dance of Torches.’ This dance was o- 
pened by the new married prince and 
princess who made the tour of the hall, 
saluting the king and company. Before 
them went the ministers and generals, 
two and two, with their lighted torches. 
The princess then gave her hand to the 


king, and the prince his to the queen ; 
the king gave his hand to his mother, and 
the queen to the prince; and in this 
manner all the princes and princesses that 
were present, one after the other, and ac- 
cording to their rank, led up the dance, 
making the tour of the hall. The novel- 
ty of this performance, and the quality of 
the performers, made it very agreeable : 
otherwise the extreme gravity of the dance 
itself, with the continual round and for- 
mal pace of the dancers, the frequent go- 
ing out of the torches, and the clangour 
of the trumpets that rent the ear,—all 
these make it too much resemble the 
dance of the Sarmates, the ancient inhab- 
itants of the prodigious woods of Ger- 
many. 
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GYMNASTICS: OR SPORTS FOR YOUTH. 


OW, boys, before I begin my 17th 

exercise, I hope to hear you are per- 

fect in my former lessons. If so, 1 will 

give you the following exercises. 
17. Who can do this well ? 


myself, 


Not one 
I shall set you 


at first, except 
all laughing, and you will laugh at each 
Try—hands on hips—ieet 
close—stand on toes—bend your knees 
very slowly, and lower your body so, till 
your thighs tonch your heels, like an in- 


other too. 


dian chief. Mind—keep your knees quite 
close. and your body quite upright—now 


rise very gradually. Ah! there you are, 


all swimming on dry land. Never mind, 
try again. 

18. This next will exercise the mus- 
cles of your chest. Bring the left fist to 
the front of the right shoulder, and at the 
same time extending the right arm with 
a quick motion, thus, in a line with the 
shoulder—now throw the left arm sharp!y 


out, and bring your right fist to the left 
shoulder. Do it with spirit, boys—again 
and again. 


19. Anotner comical kick. Stand 
with your feet close, hands on your hips 
—now raise your leit leg behind—stand 
on your right toe, and kick your right 
thigh with your nght heel six times— 
now do the same with your left heel, 
standing first on your left toe. 

20. Open your hands while by your 
sides— now raise them sideways and 
touch the backs of your hands sharply 
over your head—look at me. 
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21. Attention! Again open your hands 
—extend them in front, palms touching 
—now swing them back heartily the 
height of your shoulders, and make the 
backs of your hands meet behind. You 
must not turn the hands round, any one 
can make the backs meet then, but few 
can at the first trials the other way. A 
famous exercise for the chest. 

22. Are you tired? If not, put your 
hands on your hips—keep your feet close 
—now hold out your right hand in front, 
level with the shoulder, and try and kick 
the palm of it with the right foot six 
times—knees stiff—now the left hand 
and left foot—don’t stoop, and keep your 
knees quite straight. 


23. Again. Open your hands, ex- 
tend them in front, the backs touching, 
ard swing them back in a line with the 
shoulders, till the palms touch behind. 

24. Now, my young Gymnasts, try 
this. Hands on hips—rise on your toes 
—steady—bend your knees, and go grad- 
ually down, till your thighs touch your 
heels—extend your arms, and fall for- 
wards on your hands, (take care of your 
noses !) so that your body forms a straight 
line from the head to the heels—like 
mine—rest on your hands and toes. 


—T 


— 





25. A chinese bow. Stand—feet close 
—hands open—hold your arms straight © 
up like the 5th exercise, palms in front— — 
bend your body forward, and touch the 
ground with the tips of the fingers sever- 
al times—keep the knees quite straight— 


just so. 


26. Try the 24th exercise again.— 
Now, while you are down, spring up a 
little from your toes, and clap your hands 
before coming to the ground again—rath- 
er hard to do, isn’t it? At it again, once 
more. 

27. A trial of strength. Each stand 
facing his neighbour—every one put his 
left hand on his hip, his right foot for- 
ward, and right arm in front—now grasp 
each other’s hands—put elbow to elbow 
—and try who can bring down his oppo- 
nent’s arm, either to the right or left. 

28. What say you to arest ala Turc? 
Well then—feet close—hands on hips— 
cross your legs—bend your knees gradu- 
ally and sit down thus—now rise perpen- 


dicularly, without taking hands off hips. 


Dd 


~~ — 


29. Once more. Try the 27th exer- 
cise with the right hand on hip, left foot 
forward, and left arm in front. 

30. Can you do this? Feet close— 
extend arms in front—raise left leg in 


in front—bend right knee gradually, and 
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sit down on the ground, so—then get up bring the hands as high as possible up 


again in the same position. 


C 


31. Another trial of strength. Now, 
boys, each stand opposite your neighbor, 
left hand on hip, right foot in front, and 
hook the middle finger of each other’s 
right hand, and pull back. Never fear, 


you can do no harm. 





32. To your ranks again, and try to 
perform the 30th exercise, only bending 
down with the left knee, and the right 
leg extended in front. 

33. Face each other again, right hand 

on hip, left foot forward, and hook the 
middle finger of each other's left hand, 
and pull away. 
What's that? 
Why, feet close—hands on hips—and 
jump as high as you can. At the same 
time, spread out your legs like this. 


34. Open compasses. 


35. Let the palms of your hands touch 
behind your backs, with the fingers point- 
ing downwards—keep your hands quite 
close, and turn the fingers inward, and 


the back, in this manner. 


——_— —~ 


36. Now for a jump. Feet -close— 
hands on hips—spring upas high as you 
can, at the same time opening your legs, 
then cross them when coming down, so. 


ome 


37. Sit by twos, facing each other, 
with the soles of the feet touching—now 
each pair take a stick, and grasp it thus, 
and pull against each other, not by jerks, 
but steadily—keep your knees straight— 
now do it with knees bent. Once more 
with legs spread. 


ae 


38. To yourranks. Attention! hands 
on hips, right foot forward, toe pointing 
downwards, as in marching—spring for- 
ward and come on the right toe—back a- 
gain on the left toe—several times—now 
bring the left foot forward, and practise 
the same step with that, only bear in 
mind that the body is to be kept grace- 
fully not stiffly upright. 
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39. Face eacly other—hook one ano- 
ther by the fingers of both hands, toes 
meeting—lean back and go round quick- 
ly. We used to call this the roasting jack. 





40. Take your places. Again hands 
on hips—feet close—rise on toes, and 
jump forward with straight knees—jump 
backward to your places. 

41. Let each grasp his left hand with 
his right, or, what is better, bend the fin- 
gers of the left hand and hook them with 
the right—bring your arms over your 
head and behind the neck—pull your 
right arm with a jerk, as far as you can, 
so—now the left arm—the right again— 
several times. 


42. Put your right arm behind your 
neck, bring your hand in front of your 
chin, and try to pull the right ear with 
the right hand. 

43. Feet close—run with hands on hips, 
and try to kick your thighs alternately. 


44. Try the 42d exercise with the 
left arm on the left ear—don’t be afraid 
of pulling your ear too hard. 

45. See if you can improve upon the 
43d exercise, by trying to kick both thighs 
at once, as you jump forward. My little 
friends, the object in these different ex- 
ercises is to give a great elasticity to the 
muscles of the legs, the necessity for 
which you will see by and by. 

46. You remember the exercise i 
showed you, No. 17? Well, let your 
thighs touch your heels—extend your 
arms in front—throw yourseif down on 
your hands—arms straight and stifl—l-t 
your body form a straight line from head 
to heel, as you did in the 24th exercise— 
remain so for a short time—now bring 
your feet, with a spring, between your 


hands—trise. 


SSS" 


47. Hands on hips—left foot in front, 
toe pointing towards the ground—jump 
forward on the right toe-—back again to 
your places. 


—_— 


-_—_ _ 


48. Perform the 46th exercise as before ; 
but, previous to rising, spring the hands 
from the ground and clap them—rise. 

49. Go through the 47th exercise, but 
with the right foot forward. 
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ST. HELENA AND NAPOLEON’S TOMB. 


WENTY years have nearly elapsed 

since the death of Napoleon. During 
that time most of the sovereigns and 
generals who conquered this mighty con- 
queror have been laid in the grave, where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. 

In vol. vii. p. 197 of Parley’s Maga- 
zine we gave a limited sketch of his tomb 
at St. Helena. Louis Philippe, the pres- 
ent king of France, a few months since 
resolved to remove his remains to Paris, 
and despatched the frigate Belle Poule, 
commanded by his son the Prince de 
Joinville, for this purpose. The frigate 
arrived at St. Helena, about the middle 


of October, 1840; on the 18th the cere- 
mony of exhumation took place, and the 
remains were carried on board the Belle 
Poule. The body of the emperor, it is 
said, was found in complete preservation, 
having been embalmed a few days after 
his death by French chymists. 

The present engraving exhibits an en- 
larged view of the tomb, as well as of the 
scenery in the neighborhood of Longwood, 
where Napoleon resided from November 
1815, to May 5, 1821, when he died at 
the age of 51 years and 8 months. 

Our younger readers may ask, Where 
is the island of St. Helena ? 

It is an isolated rock in the Atlantic 
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ocean, 1200 miles distant from any other 
land, about 10 miles long and 7 broad, 
with only a single harboror landing place 
called Jamestown, the rest of the shore 
being precipitous ragged rocks and break- 
ers : yet, in the interior of the island are 
pastures and valleys, where sheep, goats, 
and oxen graze, and fruits and vegetables 
are cultivated and sold to sailors, who stop 
here for fresh water and provisions. 

On the return of Prince Joinville, the 


remains of Napoleon are to be received 
with much honor at Cherbourg, and sent 
by steamboat to Havre and Rouen, and 
thence to Paris,where they are to be receiv- 
ed by a hundred thousand soldiers, under 
arms, detached from every military corps 
in France. Four hundred women are 
making hangings to beautify the immense 
cathedral of the Invalides ; and the whole 
ceremony is to be conducted on a scale of 
great grandeur and show. 





SHORT PIECES FOR SHORT READERS. 





What are you reading, Frank ? Parley’s Mag. to be sure ! and a choice selection of short pieces, and long 
stories, and pretty poetry,—enough to please all of us. 


A FARTHING LORD. 

Lorp Braco, an ancestor of the earl of 
Fife, was remarkable for practising that 
celebrated rule, ‘Get all you can,and keep 
all you get.’ One day, walking down 
the avenue he saw a farthing in the dirt 
which he took up and carefully cleaned. 
A beggar passing at the time intreated 
his lordship would give him the farthing, 
saying it was not worth a nobleman’s at- 
tention. “ Fin’ a farthing to yoursel, puir 


body,” replied his lordship, and put the 


coin into his pocket. In addition to be- 
ing his own farthing fin’er, his lordship 
was his own rent-collector. A tenant 
who called upon him to pay his rent hap- 
pened to be deficient a single farthing. 
This amount could not be excused, and 
the farmer had to seek the farthing. 
When the business was adjusted, the 
countryman said to his lordship, “* Now, 
Braco, I would gie yea shillin’for a sight 
o’ a’ the goud and siller ye hae.”—* Weel 
mon, it’s no cost ye ony mair,’ replied the 











lord ; and accordingly, for and in consid- 
eration of said sum, in hand first well 
and truly paid, he exhibited several iron 
boxes filled with gold and silver coin.— 
“ Now,” says the farmer, ‘I’m as rich as 
yoursel’ Braco.” ‘Ay, mon! how can 
that be ?,—‘ Because I have seen it, and 
you can do nae mair.” 





CURIOUS NARRATIVE. 

In “Corry’s History of Bristol,” the 
following remarkable anecdote is related. 

Prince George of Denmark, the king- 
consort to queen Anne (the same station 
now held by prince Albert to queen Vic- 
toria) in passing through Bristol, appear- 
ed on the exchange attended only by one 
gentleman, a military officer, and remain- 
ed there till the merchants had pretty gen- 
erally withdrawn, not one of them hav- 
ing sufficient resolution to speak to him, 
as perliaps they might not be prepared to 
But 
this was not the case with all who saw 
him, for a person, whose name was John 
Duddlestone, a bodice-maker, went up 
and asked the prince if he was not the 
husband of the queen ? who informed 
him he was. Duddlestone then told the 
prince, that he had observed with a great 
deal of concern that none of the merch- 
ants had invited him home to dinner, add- 
ing, it was not for want of love to the 
queen or to him, but because they did not 
consider themselves prepared to entertain 
so great a man ; but John said, he was 
ashamed to think of his dining at an inn, 
and requested him to go and dine with 


ask such a guest to their houses. 
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him, and bring the gentleman along with 
him, informing him that he had a piece of 
good beef and @ plum pudding, and ale 
of his dame’s own brewing. 

The prince admired the man’s hospit- 
ality, and though he had bespoke a din- 
ner at the inn, went with him ; and when 
they got to the house Duddlestone called 
his wife, who was up stairs, desiring her 
to put on a clean apron and come down, 
for the queen’s husband and another gen- 
tleman were come to dine with them. 
She accordingly came down with her 
clean blue apron, and was immediately 
saluted by the prince. In the course of 
the dinner the prince asked him if he ever 
went to London ? He said, that since the 
ladies had worn stays instead of bodices, 
he sometimes went to buy whalebone ; 
whereupon the prince desired him to take 
his wife when he went again, at the same 
time giving him a card to facilitate his 
introduction to him at court. 

In the course of a little time John Dud- 
dlestone took his wife behind him to Lon- 
don, and with the assistance of the card 
found easy admittance to the prince, and 
by him was introduced to the queen, 
who invited them to an approaching din- 
ner, informing them they must have new 
clothes for the occasion, allowing them to 
choose for themselves. Each therefore 
chose purple velvet, such as the prince 
then had on, which was accordingly pro- 
vided for them: and in that dress they 
were introduced by the queen herself as 
the most loyal persons in the city of Bris- 
tol, and the only ones in that city who 
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had invited the prince her husband to 
their house ; and after the entertainment 
the queen, desiring him to kneel down, 
laid a sword on his head, and, to use lady 
Duddlestone’s own words, said to him, 
‘Stor up, Sir Jan.’ 

Sir ‘Jan’ was offered money, or a place 
under government, but he did not choose 
to accept of either, informing the queen 
that he had ‘ fifty pounds out at use,’ and 
he apprehended that the number of peo- 
ple he saw about her must be very ex- 
pensive. ‘The queen however made lady 
Duddlestone a present of her gold watch 
from her side, which ‘my lady’ consid- 
ered as nosmall ornament,when she went 
to market, suspended over a blue apron. 





A gentleman of Boston has lately translated from the 
German a small volume of beautiful poems called “ Five 
Little Stories for my Sister,’”? which is printed by the 
Publishers of this Magazine as a christmas present for 
little readers. We insert one of the stories below. 


STORY 
OF THE LITTLE BOY THAT WISHED TO HAVE 
SOMEBODY CARRY HIM EVERYWHERE. 


Oniy THINK ! a little boy one day 

Went out in the meadow-grounds to stray ; 
But there he grew tired sore, 

And said: “I can no more ; 

Would but something come near, 

And take me from here !” 


Now a little brook came flowing on, 
And took up the little boy anon ; 
As on the brook he sits with joy, 
“ T am weil off here,” says the little boy. 


But what’s the matter? The stream was cold, 
And this full soon to his cost was told. 

It began to freeze him sore, 

And he said, “ I can no more ; 


Would but something come near, 
And take me from here !” 


Then a little ship came sailing on, 

And took up the little boy anon ; 

As in the ship he sits with joy, 

“ [ am well off here,” says the little boy. 


But do you see ? the vessel was small ; 
The little boy thinks, “ T shall presently fall ;” 
He begins to tremble sore ; 
And says, “ I can no more ; 
Would but something come near 
And take me from here !” 


And now a snail comes creeping along ; 
And takes up the little boy anon ; 

In the snail’s round house he sits with joy ; 
‘“ T am well off here,” says the little boy. 


But think ! the snail is no good steed, 
And her steps were very slow indeed ; 
He begins to fidget sore, 
And says “ I can no more ; 
Would but something come near, 
And take me from here !” 


And behold ! a horseman came galloping on, 
And took up the little boy anon ; 

And behind the rider he sat with joy ; 

“ T am well off here,” said the little boy. 


But look ! like the wind he scoured along ; 
For the little boy it was quite too strong ; 
He was bump’d about, gall’d sore, 
And said, “ I can no more ; 
Would but something come near, 
And take me from here !” 


At last a tree that was standing there, 
Caught up the little boy by the hair ; 

High he swings at the end of a bough, 
And there the poor boy is kicking now. 


The child asks, 
“ Did the boy die then ?” 
Answer : 
“ No; he is kicking still ! 
Tomorrow let’s go and take him down ” 
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For Parley’s Magazine. 
ENIGMA. 

OF twenty-two letters my whole is combin’d ; 

To puzzle me out you must work with your 
mind. 

My 4th, 21st, 13th, is the name of a toy ; 

My 8th, 2d, 11th, is the name of a boy ; 

My 15th, 5th, 17th, Sth, 2d, 6th, is part of a 
house ; 

My 21st, 10th, 20th, 21st, 22d, is a farmer’s 
produce ; 

My 8th, 18th, 12th, 3d, is a girl’s name ; 

My 15th, 6th, 20th, 13th, 13th, 8th, 14th, 3d, are 
always lame ; 

My 8th, 14th, 18th, 11th, is found deep in the 
earth ; 

My 13th, 16th, 10th, often causes great mirth. 

My Ist, 5th, 17th, is a fish of the sea ; 

My 1th, 14th, 15th, is found in China. 

My 17th, 2d, 19th, llth, the shipwrecked sai- 
lor’s delightéd to see ; 

My 20th is a letter often used for me. 

My 19th, 21st, 7th, is a kind of measure ; 

My 8th, Sth, 2d, 6th, 10th, we should do when 
we're at leisure. 

My 2ist, 2d, 4th, 3d, is a horse’s food ; 

My 11th, 21st, 15th, 19th, 2st, 6th, 3d, often 
do more hurt than good. 

My 13th, 20th, 5th, is what children like well ; 

My 17th, 20th, Sth, 12th, is what some persons 
tell. 

My 6th, 20th, 11th, 11th, 8th, Ist, 3d, are often 
funny ; 


My whole has ruin’d a great many. 
R.S.T.U. 


MUSIC AND ANIMALS. 
Bonaventure Argonne says, ‘ Doubting 
the truth of those who say it is natural 
for us to love music, especially the sounds 
of instruments, and that beasts are touched 
with it, 1 one day, being in the country, 
endeavored to determine the point; and, 
while a man was playing on the trump- 
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marine, made my observations on a cat,a 
dog, a horse, an ass,a hind, cows, small 
birds, and a cock and hens, who were in 
a yard under a window on which I was 
leaning. I did not perceive that the cat 
was the least affected ; and I even judged 
by her air that she would have given all 
the instruments in the world for a mouse, 
sleeping in the sun all the time; the horse 
stopt short from time to time before the 
window, lifting his head up now and then 
as he was feeding on the grass ; the dog 
continued for above an hour seated on his 
hind legs looking steadfastly at the play- 
er; the ass did not discover the least in- 
dication of his being vouched, eating his 
thistles peaceably ; the hind lified up her 
large wide ears, and seemed very atten- 
tive ; the cows slept a little, and after gaz- 
ing as though they had been acquainted 
with us, went forward ; some birds that 
were in an aviary, and others that were 
on trees and bushes, almost tore their 
throats with singing ; but the cock, who 
minded only his hens, and the hens, who 
were solely employed in scraping on a 
neighboring dunghill, did not show in any 
manner that they took the least pleasure 
in hearing the trump marine.’ 





ROUND ROBIN. 

It was customary among the ancients 
to write names, whether of the gods or of 
their friends, in a circle, that none might 
take offence at seeing another’s name pre- 
ferred to his own, ‘The Cordeliers, or 
Franciscan friars, have been known to 
pay the same attention to delicacy, and 
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when a pope has demanded the names 
of some priests of their order, that one 
might be raised to a cardieal, they have 
sent those names written circularly, that 
they might not seem to recommend one 
more than another. Sailors are the only 
people who preserve this very ancient 
custom in its purity, for when any remon- 
strance is on foot among them, they sign 
it in a circle, and call it a round robin. 





OLD PROVERB. 

“An ounce of mother wit is worth a 
pound of learning,” seems exemplified in 
the following dialogue from the German. 

Hans, the clergyman’s son, said to the 
farmer’s son Frederick, as they were 
walking together of a fine summer eve- 
ning, ‘ How large is the moon which we 


now see in the heavens ?’ 
Fred. As large as a baking-dish. 


Hans. Ha, ha, ha! As large as a bak- 
ing-dish? No, Frederick, it is full as large 
as a whole country. 

Fred. What do you tell me? As large 
as a whole country ? How do you know 
it is so large ? 

Hans. My tutor told me so. 

While they were talking, Augustus 
came by, and Hans ran laughing up to 
him and said, ‘Only hear, Augustus ! 
Frederick says the moon is no bigger 
than a baking-dish.’ 

‘No? replied Augustus. ‘The moon 
must be at least as big as our barn: for 
when my father has taken me with him 
into the city, I have observed that the 
globe on the top of the dome of the ca- 
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yet it will contain three sacks of corn ; 
and the moon must be a great deal high- 
er than the dome.’ 

Now which of these three little philos- 
ophers was the mést intelligent? I must 
give it in favour of the last; though Hans 
was most in the right through the instruc- 
tion of his master. But it is much more 
honorable to come even at all near the 
truth by one’s own reasoning, than to 
give implicit faith to the sayings of an- 
other. 





Philadelphia, Nov. 19, 1840. 
Mr. Parley, 


WELL, here Iam, back again, in the 
‘city of brotherly love,’ and as you 
were so kind as to publish my two letters 
I sent before, I thought I would give you 
another chapter. I left Boston with my 
cousin on Tuesday afternoon, in the fine 
steamer Massachusetts, and next morn- 
ing found ourselves in Newyork, amidst 
a snow-storm, and just in time to miss 
the Philadelphia boat ; consequently we 
had to wait till the afternoon line, which 
you know goes the whole way by rails. 
At 4 p.m. we crossed over to Jersey city 
to take the cars, anticipating a pleasant 
and speedy ride, 
storm. We shut ourselves up close in 
the cars, and were as comfortable as if in 
our own parlors. The fatigue we had 
undergone soon put us fast asleep, and 
we did not wake for a long time, and 
when my cousin looked at his watch and 


notwithstanding the 


saw it was ten o’clock, we concluded it. 


was not worth while to go to sleep again 
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as we must be very near the city ;_ but 
we overheard the passengers talking a- 
bout ‘ never get there,’ ‘ run off,’ ‘ only to 
Princeton,’ ‘ snow on the rails,’ ‘ nearly 
stopped,’ and sundry other exclamations, 
from which we gathered that the storm 
had impeded the progress of our ‘ fire- 
horse’ so much that we had only perform- 
ed half our distance. We heard our 
huge iron horse puffing and blowing to 
get to his stable, and we would willingly 
have got out and given him a good snow 
balling, if that would have helped him 
on any faster. But we thought what 
can’t be cured must be endured, and so 
resigned ourselves to our fate. We did 
not reach Philadelphia until nearly four 
o’clock next morning. Just think! 12 
hours from city to city ; but that would 
have been thought ‘flying,’ fifty years 
ago. 

Wel!, we got here at last, and were 
snugly housed, and asleep in ten minutes 
after we got to bed. In the morning we 
started out for a ramble; my cousin had 
not been here before, but I knew the way 
pretty well, and I found there had been 
some new things since I was last here. 

The first thing that struck our atten- 
tion was a very large circular building, 
which had painted over the entrance the 
word cotiseum. Here, we thought, is 


something new under the sun, and ac- 
cordingly went in to see what was meant 
by this appellation ; and we found that 
it was an exhibition of two splendid pan- 


oramic paintings, one of Thebes and the 
JANUARY, 1841. 
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other of Jerusalem. ‘The arrangement 
of, the building is admirably ddapted to 
the purpose for which it is used. The 
pictures are arranged round the outside, 
and the visiters stand in the centre and 
look down ; and the illusion is so com- 
plete, that you seem almost to be within 
reach of the roofs of the houses. The 
paintings are both magnificent, and will 
well repay an hour’s visit to them. 

On leaving these, we walked down 
Chesnut street, and when we got to the 
statehouse, we saw people entering the 
Hall of Independence, and we went in to 
see the inside of this sacred and glori- 
ous chamber. We there found several 
models by different artists of a statue to 
be erected in honor of the Father of his 
country in Washington Square. One 
of the models is very beautiful indeed ; 
it represents Washington mounted on his 
charger, directing the army’s movements, 
and is intended to be made of iron man- 
ufactured with Pennsylvania anthracite 
coal. This monument has long been 
talked of, but nothing more has been done 
than laying the corner-stone, which was 
done several years ago, but which has 
shown as yet no signs of sprouting above 
ground. It would do honor to Philadel- 
phia if such a work was executed here ; 
and such interest has been exerted in its 
behalf already as promises to imsure its 
success, but not I fear in less time than 
eighteen months or two years. My sheet 
is full, and I must defer further remarks 


till another time. Yours, &. *S.G.W. 
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SENSIBILITY IN A RAVEN. 

His name is Rafe; he lives at the Red 
Lion inn in Hungerford ; and a gentle- 
man, in going to the inn with his chaise, 
ran over and considerably bruised the leg 
of his Newfoundland dog. While ex- 
amining the injury done to the dog’s foot, 
Rafe was evidently a concerned spectator, 
for the minute the dog was tied up under 
the manger with the horses, Rafe not on- 
ly visited but carried him bones, and at- 
tended upon him with particular and re- 
peated marks of kindness. The bird's 
notice of the dog was so marked, that the 
gentleman observed it to the hostler, who 
then told him that the Raven had been 
bred from his pin-feather in intimacy with 
a dog ; that the affection between them 
was mutual; and that all the neighbor- 
hood had often been witnesses of the in- 
numerable acts of kindness they had con- 
ferred upon each other. Rafe’s poor dog 
after a while unfortunately broke his leg, 
and during the Jong time he was confin- 
éd, Rafe waited upon him constantly, car- 
ried him his provisions daily, and never 
scarce left him alone. One night by ac- 
cident the hostler had shut the stable 
door, and Rafe was deprived of the com- 
pany ef his friend the whole night ; but 
the hostler found in the morning the bot- 
tom of the door so pecked away, that had 
it not been opened, Rafe would in another 
hour have made his own entrance-port. 
The landlady confirmed the hostler’s sto- 
ry, and related several other singular 
traits of the kindnesses this bird showed 


to all dogs in general, but particularly to 
maimed or wounded ones. 





MANUFACTURING CELERITY. 

At five o’clock on the 25th of June 
Sir John Throckmorton presented two 
Southdown wedder sheep to Mr. Coxeter 
of Greenham mills near Newbury. The 
sheep were shorn, the wool spun, the 
yarn spooled, warped, loomed and wove; 
the cloth burred, milled, rowed, dried, 
sheared, pressed, and put into the hands 
of the tailors by four o’clock that after- 
noon ; and at twenty minutes past six 
the coat entirely finished was presented 
by Mr. Coxeter to sir John, who appear- 
ed with it before upwards of five thous- 
and spectators, who rent the air with ac- 
clamations at this remarkable instance of 


despatch. 





LAW AND PHYSIC. 
Ir has been ascertained from the alma- 
nacs of the different departments, and of 
Paris, that there are in France no less 
than seventeen hundred thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three medical men. 
There are, according to another calcula- 
tion, fourteen hundred thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty-one patients. Turning to 
another class of public men, we find there 
are 190,403 pleaders, and upon the 
rolls there are only 98,000 causes ; so 
that unless the 92,403 superfluous 
lawyers see fit to fall sick of a lack of 
fees and employment, there must remain 
300,192 doctors with nothing to do 
but sit with their arms across. 
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THE FIRST BUTTERFLY. 

There is a superstition yet prevailing 
in Devonshire, Eng. that any individual 
neglecting to kill the first butterfly he 
may see for the season will have ill-luck 
throughout the year. The following is 
related by a young lady. ‘The other 
Sunday as we were walking to church 
we met aman running at full speed, with 
his hat in one hand and astick in the oth- 
er. As he passed us he exclaimed, ‘I 
shan’t hat’en now I b’lieve.’ He did not 


give us time to inquire what he was so 
eagerly pursuing, but we presently over- 
took an old man whom we knew to be his 
father, and who being very infirm gener- 
ally hobbled about by the aid of two sticks. 
Addressing me, he observed, ‘ myzin a 
took away wan o’ my sticks, miss, won’t 
be ebble to kill’n now though, I b'lieve.’ 
‘Kill what? said I. ‘ Why’tis a butter- 
fly, miss, the furst he’th a zeed for the year, 
and they zay that a body will have cruel 
bad luck, if a ditn’en kill a furst a zeeth.’ 








THE SEASONS. 
Translated from the German, of 1676. 
In fair Spring’s fresh-budding hours 
What adorns our garden bowers ? 
Little flowers. 


When departing Spring we mourn, 
What is shed from Summer’s horn ? 
Hay and corn. 


What is Autumn’s bounteous sign, 
Mark of Providence divine 2 
Fruit and wine. 


When old Winter, hobbling slow, 
Comes, what do we gain, d’ye know ? 
Ice and snow. 


Hay and corn, and little flowers, 

Ice, snow, fruit, and wine, are ours, 
Given to us every year, 

By Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
As they each in urn appear. 


Spring gives treasure, Summer pleasure, © 
Autumn gladdens, Winter saddens, 

Spring revives, Summer thrives, 

Autumn pleases, Winter freezes. 


Therefore, friends, we all have reason 
To extol each comingseason ; 

Spring and Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Honor, counsel, deeds sublime, 


Are the precious gifts of Time. 
Boston Courier 
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ABOUT CHARLEMAGNE. 
HEN Pepin, king of the Franks, di- 
ed, in 768, he left two sons, 
Charles and Carloman, between whom 
he left his kingdom. But Carlo- 
man dying soon after his father, Charles, 
often called Charlemagne,* became sole 
sovereign of the Franks. For almost fif- 
ty years, this great monarch continued to 
reign in power and splendor, enlarging 
his territory by new conquests. His fa- 
ther Pepin had established, or perhaps 
only restored, the plan of a regular par- 


liament, which met once a year; Char- 


* His real name was Charles, to which Magnus, or 
Great, was added : afterwards the two words were com- 
pounded. into one, Charlemagne. 


lemagne directed that these meetings 
should be held twice in every year, and 
that the people should send. members to 
it; so that his parliaments consisted of 
three estates or orders, the clergy, the no- 
bility, and the people orcommons. The 
Champ de Mars, or Field of March, be- 
cause originally held in a field on the first 
of March, was the name of the ancient 
assembly, by which the Franks made 
laws and conducted all their public busi- 
ness, the king having only one vote, like 
any other member ; but in the time of 
Charlemagne the monarch had more pow- 
er and-influence. 
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The feudal] system, of which you will 
hear often, was introduced into France 
by Charlemagne ; he having become ac- 
quainted with it when he conquered the 
Lombards, by whom it was practised, and 
by whom perhaps it was invented. The 
great lords and barons, who received from 
the king gifts of castles and lands, prom- 
ised in return to bring soldiers into the 
field, and to fight the battles of the sove- 
reign who had enriched them ; and also 
required that their own tenants should 
arm themselves in defence of their supe- 
rior lords. 

Charlemagne, having subdued theLom- 
bards, was crowned King of Italy, a. p. 
774. He made himself master of part of 
Germany ; and attacked and vanquished 
several Gothic tribes. He extirpated the 
Huns ; and gained possession of the isl- 
and of Sardinia and some provinces of 
Spain. On Christmas-day, a. p. 800, he 
was consecrated Emperor of the West, by 
Pope Leo III. ; but, as he did not reside 
at Rome, the Western Empire, though 
revived by him, became at his death little 
more than a name; and was subsequent- 
ly better known by the title of the Ger- 
man Empire. 

Charlemagne divided his dominions 
into provinces, each province containing 
a certain number of counties. In short, 
he seems to have attended to every branch 
of domestic policy. During his reign, 
the manufactures of glass 
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wool, and iron, 
were successfully cultivated ; and he had 
ships of war stationed at the mouth of 


every large river. He encouraged com- 
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merce ; bestowed much attention on the 
art of music ; and the Italians instructed 
the French to play on the organ. He 
protected literature, and rewarded men of 
talent. He not only diffused Christiani- 
ty among his own subjects, but promoted 
it among the people whom he conquered. 

Charlemagne was as amiable in private 
life as renowned in his public character. 
He trained his sons to manly exercises ; 
his daughters were educated to excel in 
domestic arts. They spent their time in 
spinning and embroidery, and the other 
occupations of that simple and unosten- 
tatious age. 

Charlemagne died in the 72d year of 
his age, a.p.S14. He left his dominions 
in Italy to his grandson Bernard; and the 
rest of his possessions to Louis le Débon- 
naire, his only surviving son. 

Haroun Alraschid (or Haroun the Just) 
was Calif of the Saracens at the same 
time and with the same prosperity that 
attended Charlemagne. You have read 
of this monarch, as the hero of those a- 
musing tales the * Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments.” ‘Those stories are consid- 
ered to give a very faithful description of 
the manners of “the people he governed. 
Almanzor, his predecessor, built the fa- 
mous city of Bagdad, on the banks of the 
Tigris, in Asia, and made it the seat of 
the empire of the califs. This place was 
the abode of the Moslem princes, and was 
built, according to the chronology of the 
Arabians, who reckon from the flight of 
Mohammed to Medina, in the 145th year 
of the Hejira ; that is a. p. 762. 
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A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FOR CHILDREN. 





JOHN. 


ICHARD was succeeded by his bro- 

ther John, who was a usurper. Do 
you know what that means? I[ will try 
to explain. John was the youngest son 
of Henry the Second. Geoffry the eld- 
est was dead, but he had left a little boy 
named Arthur, who ought to have reign- 
ed, therefore John had no right to the 
erown, and this is why he is called a u- 
surper. Arthur was only twelve years 
old, and his wicked uncle put him into 
prison at Rouen in France. Some peo- 
ple think he jumped out of a window to 
escape from his uncle, and thereby came 
to his death ; but others say that the cru- 
el king, not being able to prevail on oth- 
ers to commit the horrid act, went into 
the castle by a back way, in the dead of 
night, commanded the unhappy prince to 
be brought before him, and, deaf to all 
intreaties for mercy, stabbed him with his 
own hand, and fastening a stone to his 
body threw it into the river Seine. 


John was a wicked uncle, an ungrate- 
ful son, an unkind brother, and an unjust 
king. My children, ‘Remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth.’ If 
this wretched king had been taught this 
precept when he was young, perhaps he 
would not have been so wicked. 

Henry First had granted a Charter or 
Writing to his people, giving them many 
liberties. Stephen renewed it; Henry 
Second confirmed it; and now the barons 
in John’s reign insisted on his signing it. 
John did not want to sign it, and kept 
putting it off, but the barons raised a large 
army, destroyed all his parks, and he was 
obliged to submit. At Runnemede the 
barons and the king met, with their ar- 
mies, like open enemies, and after a few 
days’ debate John signed and sealed that 
famous deed called Magna Charta or 
Great Charter. 

King John was always quarelling with 
the Pope of Rome, but he was also oblig- 
ed to submit tohim. The pope sent car- 
dinal Pandolf to London, who seated him- 
self on the king’s throne, and John came 
into his presence, flung himself on his 
knees, lifted up his joined hands, put 
them within those of Pandolf, and swore 
fealty to the pope ; and agreed to pay tri- 
bute to his holiness. 

This vicious king however never kept 
his promises, for after making peace with 
the pope, he recalled all the liberties he 
had agreed to give the barons, and then 
were renewed the horrid civil wars. 

But I do not wish to talk much more 
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about him, he was so wicked. I will on- 
ly relate the manner of his death. The 
king of France came to England to take 
the throne from John ; he had many sol- 
diers with him. John raised a large ar- 
my and went to meet him, but he was 
afraid to fight, and as soon as he heard 
that the king of France was really come, 
he ran away. In crossing a river he lost 
all his carriages, treasures, baggage, and 
regalia. He always carried these jewels 
with him, being afraid to trust them out 
of his sight. John was very angry at 
his loss, and got into such a frightful pas- 
sion that it brought on a fever, and being 
very thirsty, he drank a great deal of ci- 
der, and ate a great many peaches ; the 
next morning he was much worse, and 
died a few days after, at Newark, 1216. 

Shakspeare’s King John, in his last 
sickness utters these words : 


There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust, 

And none of you will bid the winter come 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw, 

Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 


Through my burn’d bosom ; nor entreat the north 


To make his bleak wind kiss my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold. 


Short Lessons, intended to be committed 
to memory. 
JOHN. 

Character—An ungrateful son, an un- 
kind brother, a wicked uncle, an unjust 
king. 

Right to the throne—A usurper. He 
was the youngest son of Henry, and bro- 
ther to Richard, but little Arthur was yet 
alive. 


Death—Oct. 1216, of a fever broucht 


’ Arthur. 


on by a fit of passion, and increased by 
drinking cider and eating peaches; aged 
51 years. Reigned seventeen years. 

Possessions—England. 

Line—Plantagenet. 

Children—Heaury, who succeeded him ; 
Richard; Jane, married to Alexander, 
king of Scotland ; Eleanor, married: first 
to earl of Pembroke, afterwards to earl of 
Leicester ; Isabella, married to ‘Frederic 
II,emperor of Germany. John had three 
wives ; the last only had children. 

Remarkable Events—Murder of prince 
Magna Charta granted. Sur- 
names first Wed. London,mayor chosen 
annually, he having heretofore held office 
for life. The pope suspended divine ser- 
vice throughout England. Great patt of 
London burnt, and 3000 people perished, 
being inclosed by the fire and obliged to 
leap into the Thames.. Sterling. money 
first coined. John obliged to give up his 
crown to the pope’s legate, who kept it 
three days, when John again received it 
London bridge of stone 
Constantinople 
taken by the French and Venetians, 1204. 
Pope Gregory IX first-set on foot that hor- 
rid tribunal the inquisition, and establish- 
ed it at Toulouse, where it was soon pul- 


on his knees. 


finished in this reign. 


led down for its cruelties ; Spain and It- 
aly embraced it, and the Dominican fri- 
ars had charge of the office, and thous- 
ands of innocent people have been sent 
to its dungeons. who never again saw the 
blessed light of day, being put to death 
by the because 
‘re not thought good catholics. 
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most ternfiec tortures, 


they Wwe 




















THE LOST DAY. 


*¢ [’ve lost a day,”’ the prince who nobly cried 
y; P y + 


Had been an emperor without his crown. 
Youna. 


NCLE Frank was one of the best 

uncles ever known: his nephews 
loved him dearly, as he well deserved to 
be beloved ; they felt his kindness, and 
were consequently very grateful, though 
they were not yet able to understand all 
the value of such a wise and affectionate 
instructer. He was in fact truly kind 
and indulgent, and entered warmly into 
all their hopes and plans; he was not 
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only like a father pleased to see his chil- 
dren amused and happy, but he seemed 
himself to find delight in the same things 
which delighted them ; his ready sym- 
pathy with all their pursuits made him 
appear like one of themselves. This they 
could easily perceive, and therefore no one 
had a stronger hold on their hearts than 
uncle Frank. 

Uncles as affectionate and as much be- 
loved as uncle Frank are, I trust, not un- 
common, but then all are not judicious, 
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and so useful to their nephews and neices, 
for his indulgence was regulated by the 
utmost discretion. He never gave way 
to their wishes in order to avoid the trou- 
ble of refusing, for he knew they could 
gain no lastiug benefit nor satisfactory 
pleasure, from haviug foolish desires grat- 
ified. The young people reaped the ad- 
vantage of his sensible way of acting to- 
wards them ; they were always happy 
when they were with uncle Frank, and 
they also felt happy afterwards. 

I hope by this time you have some cu- 
riosity to hear about his nephews and 
neices, how old they were, and whether 
they were clever or stupid, good or ugly. 
At present we have only to do with his 
two eldest nephews, to whom he was 
most particularly attached. Their names 
were Charles, who was fourteen years 
old, and William, not quite two years 
younger. Mr Hopeton, their father, was 
a Liverpool merchant ; their mother was 
the sister of uncle Frank, or, as he was 
called by the world in general, Mr Fran- 
cis Turner. 

This kind uncle had taken his two ne- 
phews with him on a summer tour thro’ 
Yorkshire, to show them the beauties of 
nature and of art, in that truly English 
county, and to enjoy the surprise and 
pleasure which he knew such sights would 
call forth. Charles,who was of a thought- 
ful, quiet and retiring disposition, was 
more particularly taken up with the in- 
animate objects, the old abbeys and cas- 
tles, and the historical remembrances con- 
nected with them. William, who was of 
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a more lively and playful turn, but a 
warmhearted and affectionate child, was 
more occupied with observing the rustic 
happiness, and the peculiar customs of 
the inhabitants. The old-fashioned hou- 
ses with white plaster walls, striped and 
intersected by black wooden beams, the 
neat cottages of the farm-laborers, with 
children playing about the doors, and the 
pretty little gardens, with roses and bee- 
hives in front, these were what he liked 
to see and to talk about; and happy was 
he whenever an opportunity offered for 
eontributing to the pleasure of any of the 
children, or receiving any kindness from 
the worthy and industrious country people. 

He had, one delightful day, when he 
took a long ramble by himself, in the 
neighbourhood of Ripon, been fortu- 
nate enough to defend a little boy from 
the threatening gestures of a terrible old 
gander, to help two children over a swol- 
len brook, to give a penny to a little girl, 
who was going from the town to a village 
five miles off, and who had only got half 
way when she met him, and inquired 
with tears in her eyes whether she was 
near the end of her journey ; and, more 
than all, he had himself been obliged to 
call at a farm-house and inquire the near- 
est way to Ripon, and had not only been 
regaled with new milk and wheaten bread, 
but also invited by the farmer to see his 
horses, his pigs, and his sheep, and had 
heard a long history of the kindness and 
manliness of a young squire in the neigh- 
borhood, who, three years ago, was just 
such a little fellow as himself. 
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When William returned, and met his 
brother and uncle, who had been engaged 
in inspecting a cabinet of coins and an- 
tiquities, belonging to a gentleman in the 
town, he told them with great glee of his 
adventures, and declared, that seldom ev- 
en in their company had he spent a hap- 
pier day. 

“My uncle often reminds us,” said 
Charles, anxious to tell his story, “ that 
we should reckon our days by the infor- 
mation we gain, and the improvement we 
make of our time. What a deal of good 
I have got to-day ! I shall be able to re- 
member the names of all the Roman em- 
perors, and how they came one after an- 
other ; and I have seen all their brass 
coins arranged in order in Dr Everett’s 
cabinet. The Saxon kings too of Eng- 
land—I hope now to be as ready with 
them, as the chapter of kings made us 
all in rotation, from Willy the Conqueror. 
I wish, William, you could have seen 
them ; the doctor was so kind, and his 
catalogue so complete and entertaining. 
And then the Greek silver coins of the 
cities in Sicily and Greece and Africa ; 
you cannot think what curious and beau- 
tiful things they are. I am sure I shall 
feel much more pleasure now in reading 
the history of those times.” 

‘Ah,’ said William, ‘we must read 
those things some time or other—time e- 
nough, over the fire in winter. But let 


us make hay while the sun shines. While 
the weather is so fine, I find far more 


pleasure in trudging about the country, 
and seeing the people work in the fields. 


Uncle, is this wasting life ? I should be 
sorry to idle away time, but it seems to 
me quite right to run and walk about ; 
and I hope I can make it up afterwards.’ 

Uncle Frank knew very well that days 
are not lost which are spent in strength- 
ening the body by useful exercise, and 
forming the mind to feelings of kindness 
and active benevolence ; but he was not 
disposed to say all that he felt on this 
subject. He therefore contented himself 
with observing ‘ we came into Yorkshire 
to see the country, and recruit our spirits. 
We left Liverpool in search of innocent 
enjoyment ; but if we can pick up any 
useful information by the way, we shall 
not be the worse for it; knowledge is 
easily carried. None of us has so great 
a stock already, as not to wish for more. 
However, Charles and Imust not grow 
musty among books and coins : to-mor- 
row I have some business to transact for 
your father, with a gentleman whom I 
expect on his way to London, and I would 
advise you, my boys, to start early, and 
take a day’s ramble together. There is 
a pretty waterfall about eight miles off, if 
you can manage to get sofar. The bus- 
iness I have in hand will engage me, most 
probably, from breakfast till evening : if 
you are in by eight o’clock, I shall then 
have leisure to hear all your discoveries 
and adventures. 

Our young travellers pleased them- 
selves with the thoughts of the glorious 
day before them, when they should to- 
gether explore the woods and valleys ; 
and they got ready their pencils and draw- 
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ye 2 ing books, that they might have sketches 


as well as descriptions, for uncle Frank 


on their return. 


_ be pitied. 


ear, 


But if they possessed, as perhaps they 
did, a true love for the beauties of nature, 
it is not surprising, according to the well- 
known proverb, that trial and disappoint- 
ment awaited them. When they looked 
up in the morning, a thick mist and driz- 
zling rain made every thing gloomy, as 
well as their own faces. They dressed, 


- and notwithstanding the unfavorable ap- 


pearances, prepared for walking, in hopes 
that after breakfast the sky might clear 
up; but when their uncle Frank sallied 
out with his umbrella, to keep his ap- 
pointment, his two nephews looked with 
blank faces at the dripping roofs and 
streaming kennels, and at last were fain 
to sit down, exclaiming. to each other, 
‘that the opportunity for their proposed 
excursion was now lost forever, as there 
was very little chance of their being able 
to devote another day to the country in 
that neighborhood.’ 

Charles, after a time, began to occupy 
himself with copying some colored draw- 
ings of Fountain’s Abbey, which were 
hung on the walls of their sitting room, 
while William sighed for a history of 
Rome or of the Greek republics, wishing 
in vain to find amusement in those stud- 
ies, which the day before he had postpo- 
ned in imagination to the long nights of 
winter. 

Poor William! he was really much to 
Charles sate quietly, perfect- 
ing his outlines, and putting in a slight 
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degree of shade where it was requisite ; 
but his brother’s impatient longing for a 
country walk seemed to increase as the 
chance for taking it lessened every min- 
ute. His uncle returned to the inn to get 
some letters and papers out of his port- 
manteau, and looked in for a few minutes 
to see how the boys were going on. 

‘O uncle,’ cried William, ‘ the day is 
lost entirely. No hope of seeing the wa- 
terfall, though we can see the water fall 
in torrents from every spout in the street. 
But here are we shut up in this dull dis- 
mal place, instead of enjoying the sight 
of the fresh fields and woods and streams. 
What a sad pity, this day should be en- 
tirely lost! Is it not, dear uncle ? 

‘Does Charles think so? said their 
uncle, looking over his elder nephew’s 
shoulder. ‘ Your outline is pretty cor- 
rect, but in order to give effect, your sha- 
ding must be made bolder. It is useful 
to practise ; you will by this means at- 
tain a better notion of the power and the 
deficiency of the black-lead pencil, com- 
pared with coloring. William, is there 
nothing you can do ? What did Charles 
say yesterday about the improvement of 
time ? Is there no opportunity for you to 
improve yourself in strength, or skill, or 
knowledge, or habits, or temper? Give 
this subject five minutes serious thought ; 
and now, good day till evening.’ 

William knew by experience the value 
of his uncle’s advice. ‘He told me to 
think for five minutes—about what ? the 
improvement to be gained to-day ; and 
he will be sure to ask me about it in the 
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evening. I must begin to think O 
Charles ! lend me your watch for five 
minutes. It isseventeen minutes to elev- 
en. Well, I will begin at the quarter.’ 

O, what an odd-looking man! his 
whiskers are almost like a beard ; and 
such strange clothes! Charles, Charles, 
come here, and look at him; he is al- 
most worth sketching. 

‘He is odd-looking ; but it is rather 
rude in you to stare at him,’ said Charles, 
after looking through the window for a 
moment. 

‘QO, he is coming to our inn,’ continued 
William, ‘I wonder who or what he can 
be. The butcher has just run into the 
grocer’s shop, and they seem to be both 
talking and laughing about him. Ah, 
that dog! the butcher sees him, but too 
late. A whole liver is dragged away 
through the mud ; you had better have 
minded your shop, Mr Butcher. Well 
now, I am almost as bad ; it is now only 
seven minutes to eleven. How much 
time I have lost! and I fearI have been 
rude and ill-natured. My uncle spoke 
about improving in habits and tempers. 
I fear I have got a bad habit of laughing 
at other people’s oddities. It is also a 
bad habit to waste time. I have heard of 
a famous scholar, who was afterwards a 
bishop, and who beat all the other schol- 
ars at college, in all the branches of study 
by never wasting any odd minutes. I 
am asad waster; I wish I hada save- 
all for ends of time. No! this is not to 
be done by any machine, but by getting 
into a right habit—that of wishing for 
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improbabilities ; much better to make the’ 
most of the means one has. Scotch Bet.” 
ty hada common saying about a woman 
who took what she had, and she never) 
wanted ; old Betty made it an excuse for : 
slovenliness, and putting things to a_ 
wrong use; but it has a good meaning ; 
too.’ : 

‘Temper and knowledge, my uncle 
said !—my temper is too impatient—yes, | 
Tam sure itis! Have I been thinking : 
for five minutes ? O yes, for twelve, it 
appears. Well then, I will do something; _ 
now I will seek a book, and sit down til] 
dinner-time.’ 

The book he found was a Virgil, and 
he read and committed to memory the 
lines in the sixth Eneid, where the great 
men of Rome are mentioned. While he 
was engaged with 

The stern Torquatus with his bloody axe, 
Charles rang the bell to order dinner. 

‘Pray, sir,’ said the waiter, after he 
had received directions for mutton chops 
and gooseberry tarts at three, ‘ are you 
or the other young gentleman able to 
speak French or-German ? 

‘I cannot speak French,’ said Charles 
gravely. ‘I can only read it.’ 

The waiter stared, thinking it was 
much easier to speak English than to 
read it ; but William started up briskly, 
and said, ‘I know French; what is 
wanted with it ?’ 

‘An old gentleman, sir, has been try- 
ing to make us understand him ; but we 
cannot make any thing out ; and he will 
not attend to any thing we say, though I 
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spoke as loud as everI could. The poor 


~ old soul has been walking never so long 
- jn the traveller's room, making such odd 


faces, and seeming so tired, it grieves one 
to see him ; but he will neither rest nor 
eat till he finds somebody to speak to, 
and this being holiday time the school- 
masters are all out of town.’ 

Charles smiled to see the eagerness 
with which William bustled away to put 
his knowledge of French to the proof. 
‘] think your going will be of little use, 
William ; the old man will find the in- 
terpreter the harder to understand of the 
two; but if you cannot make noise and 
confusion enough, you can call me in ; 
the waiter spoke of German, and you 
know I have learned the German verbs.’ 

‘ Well, Charles, one can at least fail 
after trying ; and if one can be of any 
use—’ 

Ay, said Charles to himself, William 
with all his impatience is often more use- 
fulthan Iam. I feel that I ought to be 
more forward in trying to do good, and 
less distrustful of my own powers. Per- 
haps I am too much afraid of the shame 
of failure to make the trial; this is very 
wrong, but I hope it will go off asI grow 
older. 

Poor William found it far more diffi- 
cult to understand the foreigner than he 
had expected. The old gentleman seem- 
ed so harassed and affected, that he could 
only utter hurried broken exclamations 
and questions, in which the boy in vain 
endeavored to recognise intelligible words 
and phrases. William, who could only 
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express himself in French very slowly, 
had great difficulty in arresting his atten- 
tion, and the more puzzled he looked, the 
more urgent and continued the French- 
man’s complaints and interrogatories be- 
came. His gesticulations and inarticulate 
sounds, which plainly showed his anxiety 
and vexation, seemed for a long time the 
only means by which his sentiments 
could be communicated to the young in- 
terpreter. William, after a time, thought 
they might understand one another better 
in writing ; and taking up a pen he wrote 
on a.card a request that the stranger 
would explain his wishes m the same 
way. 

The old man’s eyes glistened as he 
read the words, and paper being procured 
he wrote in a small hurried hand the in- 
quiries which he wished to have answer- 
ed. Here again William seemed as 
much at fault as ever ; the writing was 
so cramped and blotted, the words so ab- 
breviated and strangely spelt, that at first 
he hardly knew whether the language 
were French or not. By degrees how- 
ever he learnt, as the old man became 
more tranquil, to pronounce the words he 
had written, singly and as distinctly as he 
could ; and it appeared that the stranger 
was inquiring for a daughter, who was 
governess of the house of the prefect of 
the county of York, and lived three 
leagues from Ripon. 

From the landlord of the inn William 
now learnt, that a gentleman who had 
been high sheriff two years before lived 
between eight and nine miles from Ripon, 
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in the very neighborhood of the fine wa- 
terfall they had that day intended to visit, 
and that he had a French lady governess 
to hisdaughters. This information being 
translated into French, and put on paper, 
gave great pleasure to M. Querault, who, 
after abundance of unintelligible thanks 
to William, ordered by his means a con- 
veyance to the house where he expected 
to find his daughter, and set off furnished 
by his kind interpreter with questions 
written on cards, that he might have no 
further difficulty in making his wishes 
understood by the Yorkshiremen. 

When Charles and William met their 
uncle in the evening, he kindly invited 
them to give an account of their employ- 
ment during the day. 

William confessed that he had been 
much to blame in fretting about the rain 
in the morning, as he had found much 
more pleasure in having been the means 
of getting the old French gentleman out 
of his difficulties than he could have de- 
rived from seeing the finest cataract in the 
world. ‘ He looked so delighted,’ contin- 
ued William, ‘ grinning and bowing and 
clasping his hands, when he was fairly 
seated in the chaise, sure of soon meeting 
his dear daughter. I hope I have learned 
that no day should be called Jost before 
it is come to a close ; and even if the 
stranger had not been here | might have 
spent my time both pleasantly and profit- 
ably, either in learning more of Virgil, or 
reading the Bible, or some other of the 
books in my bag.’ 

“ Well, Charles,” said the uncle, “ you 


are sitting very quiet, and looking very 


grave—what lessons have you learnt to- F 


day 2” 


‘I have found out,’ replied the boy, | 


‘that my backwardness is very wrong,” 
and that it prevents me from being of use | 
Though I am” 
generally better able to translate ‘French & S 
than William, I made no attempt to assist — 
him ; and if he had not been in the way © 
the old man might have been left to talk 


when I might have been. 


unintelligibly to the waiter without my 


making any attempt to help him. This : 


I think must be wrong, and I suppose I 
ought to correct it ; but my hope is that 


as I grow older, this mauvais honte may 


wear off.’ 

“Do you find it wearing off ?” said 
the uncle. ‘“ Were you less frank when 
you were William’s age than you are 
now, Charles ?” 

‘No, uncle, I think I was then more 
inclined to ask questions, and to talk, and 
so put myself forward. I have since 
learned to know better, and to be more 
modest and diffident.’ 

“Humility and modesty are very ex- 
cellent qualities ; but bashfulness more 
frequently proceeds from pride than real 


modesty ; and such bashfulness we must 


resolutely struggle against, and do all we 
can to root out the pride which causes it. 


This, my dear Charles, I hope you will 


try to do, for it is never too early to set | 


about removing bad habits and acquiring 
right ones.” 
‘But, uncle,’ said William, 


much consequence to be precise about tri- _ 


‘is it of | 
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fles ? If one be only right at heart, and 
kind and well-disposed, is not that of far 
more importance ?? 

“ You cannot yet have learnt, at your 
age, how very much of our comfort in 
this world depends upon such little things 
as these. Remember the lines which 
tell us, and tell us truly, that 


‘ Trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs.’ 


‘But surely,’ continued William, ‘grown 
up men do not feel the same awkward- 
ness and backwardness that boys and 
young people do ? I always thought that 
they were quite above such difficulties, 
and that it then could make very little 
difference how one had felt when a child.’ 

“ There, William, you were decidedly 
under a mistake ; vulgar, insolent chil- 
dren very seldom grow up into polite, 
well-bred men. Children who are pas- 
sionate and domineering will find the 
same ill-tempers a plague to themselves 
and their friends in after life. In the 
same way, shyness and want of openness 
generally increase rather than diminish 
as men grow older.” 

‘T hope to remember this,’ said Charles, 
and will certainly try for the future to be 
more ready to exert myself.’ 

“That is right ; we certainly ought to 
do all we can to assist others, and add to 
their happiness ; we must all be aware, 
with very little reflection, how much we 
have been obliged by the kind assistance 
of friends.” 

The waiter now entered the room with 
a note, which the postillion who drove 
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M. Querault had brought for William ; it 
was written in that gentleman’s name, 
but evidently as William declared, not in 
his hand-writing, and contained, with 
many expressions of thanks for the time- 
ly assistance which had enabled him to 
find his daughter, an invitation to view 
the grounds round Mr D’s seat, which 
were very beautiful, but not in general 
open to strangers. 

It may be easily understood that our 
friends availed themselves of this permis- 
sion, and visited at the same time the wa- 
terfall in the neighborhood, which was 
rendered much finer than usual by the 
heavy rain which had fallen the day be- 
fore. William declared that he had sel- 
dom made a greater mistake than when 
he pronounced it a‘ lost day,’ and Charles 
said that he ‘ hoped he should always re- 
member the kind advice he then receiv- 
ed, and the resolutions which he had 
formed in his own mind; in that case, 
far from proving a lost day, he should 
find it one of the most valuable of his 
life.’ 
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CONTRASTS. 


Furnished for this work by LoweLit Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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Twice one’s two! Twice one’s two! 

Old is not new: Old is not new: 
False is not true, Sour is not sweet, 

I am not you: Hands are not feet; 
Black is not white, Once we begun, 


Wrong is not right. Now we have done. 
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RACHEL. 


Found among the Papers of a deceased Clergyman. 
g I A 


ITTLE Rachel was one of my oldest 
acquaintances ; we became intimate 
with each other in the following manner. 
One fine summer’s evening, as I walk- 
ed out with no other companion than a 
little terrier, that took infinite pains to 
convince me I could find no better pro- 
tection nor amusement than he afforded, 
I suddenly came upon a little girl sitting 
on a low stool at the doorof a cottage, 


eating some bread and milk, and endeav- 
D VOL. IX. 


oring to keep quiet a kitten; which seem-- 
ed to think itself entitled toa share: This 
was too mviting a group for Fury to pass 
without notice, and he accordingly soon: 
commenced such a variety of alarming 
mancuvres, approaching nearer and near- 
er, and barking louder and louder, that 
little Rachel's courage altogether failed’ 
her ; and, scarcely knowing which to sac- 
rifice, she placed the porringer of milk 
on the ground, took the frightened kittem 
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in her arms, and mounting the stool bade 
the naughty dog ‘keep at a distance,’ in 
very valiant words, but words ill agreeing 
with her changing colour and hesitating 
‘voice. 

As if perfectly aware such words 


‘would break no bones, Fury advanced 
‘with greater daring, and at length, just 


before I could interfere, brought little Ra- 


-chel’s distress to the extreme, by poking 


his impudent nose into her porringer, and 
eagerly lapping the milk which was her 
own supper. 

Poor Rachel! there she stood the very 
picture of distress, able indeed to attempt 


‘the rescue of her porringer, but not with- 


out risking the safety of her kitten, and 
a great deal too magnanimous to recover 
her own just rights by the desertion of 
her friend. What she would have done, 
IXknow not, but my interference soon re- 
stored matters to a better footing ; and 
before we parted little Rachel and I were 
the best friends in the world, and Fury 
was tolerated for my sake till he became 
liked for his own. 

The next material point in the history 
of my acquaintance with Rachel is dated 
at the opening of my Sunday school, 
when my little friend, having somehow 
heard of it, never let her aunt rest till 
she brought her. But when the aunt 
was gone, and she found by attentive ex- 
amination that she was by a great deal 
the least of all the little girls present, 
poor Rachel’s heart failed her, and she 


began to cry, ‘O, I wish I could get home! 
‘I wish I could get home One of the 





teachers came up to comfort her ; but, 
having a bible in her hand, little Rachel 
could no longer contain her fears, and she 
began to sob and cry most piteously ; 
but it was not till the mistress of the 
school appeared that the cause of this 
sudden burst of grief was discovered and 
removed. Her‘ why do you cry, Rachel? 
you wished to come here, and you are 
sure Mr Hoole will let nobody hurt you,’ 
was answered with ‘ O, I can never Jearn 
that great book—I can never, never learn 
it!’ * Well, Rachel, you never shall 
learn the great book till you wish for it. 
I have a little book for a little girl, with 
little lessons, and that shall be for you, 
Rachel.’ The little book was brought, 
and little Rachel’s eyes shone through her 
tears, as she looked at the pictures in it, 
and longed to know what they were 
about. 

There was no primary free school in the 
place where Rachel lived, and her aunt 
did not send her to a private school, on 
account of the expense ; and, never hav- 
ing had any school learning herself, she 
thought Rachel might do without it too ; 
but she always kept her well employed, 
or, at least, out of idleness and mischief, 
and it was surprising how many things 
Rachel could do before she was eight 
years old. Ata very early age, she dis- 
tinguished herself by washing her pin- 
afore in a puddle, and making it not more 
than twice as dirty as it was before she 
began. For,this she got well scolded ; 
but, as her aunt could not help laughing, 
Rachel took it for granted that the fault 
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lay in her having chosen the puddle in- 
stead of clean water. A bucket made 
her second attempt more successful, and 
she then became eager to dry it, and, by 
the aid of a piece of packthread anda 
couple of sticks set up very knowingly, 
this end seemed likely to be attained : 
but, alas! having no pins wherewith to 
secure it, the pinafore was blown away, 
and she had’ far to run before she could 
recover it, and found, by sad experience, 
how much time and labor may be lost for 
want of a single pin. 

Little Rachel, with all her mishaps, 
had one very good quality; she was al- 
ways endeavoring to do her best, and few 
little girls could do more with her means. 
Though she was not very quick, she was 
very attentive, and this made her teach- 
ers give her the more time, and be the 
more patient with her. She indeed got 
forward so well, that it appeared only 
right to reward her diligence, and I was 
very glad when an opportunity occurred 
by which I was enabled to put her into a 
higher school, where clothing as well as 
learning was given free of expense, and 
where I knew she would have many ad- 
vantages, and be taken great care of. 

When Rachel put on her new dress, 
she certainly seemed to think herself tal- 
ler, but every body else most provoking- 
ly thought her less ; she continued to be 
little Rachel, though removed to the great 
school. When she entered it, many 
laughed to see her walking between the 
head girl and another, for they happened 
to be the tallest in the school ;_ but little 
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Rachel trotted before, the happiest of the 
happy. Many of those, who thus laugh- 
ed, soon looked more serious ; for the new 
comer took her place nearly half way in 
the school at her book, and, in the after- 
noon, was placed in the first class at her 
sewing. 

I was, for a time, much afraid that pro- 
motion might do Rachel no good, and 
that I might have the mortification of 
finding, as I had too often done in other 
cases, that advancement led to idleness 
and self-conceit ; but little Rachel contin- 
ued the same good child, and never dis- 
appointed me. Often subjected to many 
petty hardships; often apparently toiling 
in vain, still Rachel struggled on, and a 
word, or look, from the mistress she lov- 
ed, was sufficient to turn her tears to 
smiles, her anxieties tocontentment. She 
was indeed a happy child, for she had good 
sense, and a grateful, affectionate heart. 

Little Rachel was now a scholar of 
some standing in the school, and had 
worked herself up to within a few places 
of the first class, when it so happened 
that two of the teachers left suddenly, 
and a third became so ill, it was necessa- 
ry to supply her place. Could this have 
been foreseen a month before, there would 
have been more than one girl who would 
have exerted herself to obtain the vacant 
situation ; but, coming unexpectedly, the 
whole community were astonished to find, 
that little Rachel Young must become a 
teacher. All wondered, some grumbled ; 
but the thing was inevitable—she be- 
came ‘ little Rachel, the teacher.’ 
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Rachel found teaching harder work 
than learning ; but she set to it valiantly, 
and both toiled herself and made others 
toil, till she and they were alike ready to 
drop. I have never seen any thing like 
her ; she would stand before her class, 
with her book in her left hand, held out 
at arm’s length, in order to give room for 
the right; and, as she gave sign after 
sign, and uttered syllable after syllable, 
as though the whole credit of the estab- 
Jishment depended upon her, it was more 
like the action of a runner straining his 
utmost strength, or of a sailor tugging at 
a rope, than any thing I have met with ; 
and never did teacher labor with a more 
sincere and single aim to get her schol- 
ars forward. It was well she did so; for, 
had she given them time for rest of 
thought, perhaps few would have been 
willing to submit to little Rachel ; but she 
got the machine in motion, and all felt 
that there was no chance of stopping it 
till the clock struck twelve. 

At length little Rachel began to grow ; 
she had indeed been growing for some 
years, as might be supposed ; but her be- 
ing constantly placed amongst taller and 
older girls, in consequence of her unre- 
mitting industry, caused her always to be 
thought and spoken of as Zittle. At the 
time when the great book, which she 
feared so much, was finally committed to 
her charge, she was growing beyond her 
strength ; and bodily weakness, added to 
her solicitude to do her utmost, was grad- 
ually destroying the fragile flower I 
had watched with so much interest. 





My poor Rachel was no longer the 
playful child, the anxious scholar, nor in- 
deed the little teacher ; but this was not 
because she loved her school the less, but 
the more. The great book had done its 
work ; it had not been forced on her, but 
given when she was ready to receive it, 
and had become the book shedearly pri- 
zed before it became her duty to teach it 
to others. Her tears fell frequently when 
she found her efforts ineffectual, and she 
was, in truth, a partaker of the cares and 
the labors of a trne servant of Christ, 
without having, in the least particular, 
lost the simplicity of a child, and the 
modesty of a female. 

My poor Rachel! it is useless saying 
more: she is gone—gone before me, I 
trust to that rest which God has prepared 
for those who truly love and fear him. 
Surely, she did not live in vain ? and, if 
taken early, it has been from the evil of 
the world, and, in her short time, has ae- 
complished a long time. When I am 
disposed, at times, to use the words of the 
Prophet, and say—* Who hath believed 
our report ?” J remember my little Ra- 
chel, and feel ashamed of growing faint 


in the service to which my Redeemer F 


hath appointed me. A child’s lips have 
taught me some of the best Jessons | have 
ever learnt—a child's example hath often 
impelled me to exertion. I wish it were in 
my power to convey to others the feelings 
with which I write these remarks, and 
have traced this humble memorial ; but I 
trust mothers will understand them, and 
perhaps some school-girls also. 
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HINDU HUSBANDMEN AND WOMEN. 

Tue Hindu husbandman rises at cock 
stow, washes his hands, feet, and face, 
repeats the names of some of his gods, 
and perhaps takes a whiff of his pipe or 
a quid of tobacco, and is now ready to be- 
gin his labor. He lets loose his oxen and 
drives them leisurely to his field, allow- 
ing them to graze, if there be any grass 
on the ground, as they go along, and he 
takes his breakfast with him tied up in a 
dirty cloth, or it is sent after him by one 
of his children, and consists of a cake, 
made unleavened of the Badjeree flour, 
day some of the cookery of the preceding 
day with an onion or two. 

On reaching his field it is perhaps 7 or 
8 o’clock ; he yokes his oxen, if any of 
the operations of husbandry require it, 
and works for an hour or two, then squats 
down and takes his breakfast, but without 
loosing his cattle. He resumes his work 
in a quarter of an hour, and goes on till 
near 12 o’clock, when his wife arrives 
with his dinner. He then unyokes his 
oxen, drives them to drink, and lets them 
graze or gives them straw; and takes his 
dinner by the side of a well or a stream, 
or under the shade of a tree if there hap- 
pen to be one, and is waited on during 
his meal by his wife. After his dinner 
he is joined by any of his fellow laborers 
who may be near, and after a chat takes 
a nap on his spread cumley or jota for 
half an hour, while his wife eats what he 
has left. He yokes his cattle again about 
two or half-past, and works till sunset, 
when he proceeds leisurely home, ties up 





and feeds his oxen, then goes to a brook, 
bathes and washes, or has warm water 
thrown over him by his wife at home. 

After his ablutions, and perhaps on hol- 
idays anointing himself with sandalwood 
oil, he prays before his household gods, 
and often visits one or more of the village 
temples. His wife by this time has pre- 
pared his supper, which he takes in com- 
pany with the males of the family. His 
principa@enjoyment seems to be between 
this meal and bed-time, which is 9 or 10 
o’clock. He fondles and plays with his 
children, visits or is visited by his neigh- 
bors, and converses about the labors of 
the day and concerns of the village, eith- 
er in the open air or by the glimmering 
light of a lamp; learns from the shop- 
keeper what strangers have passed or 
stopt at the village, and their history ; 
and from any one that may have been to 
the city (Poonah) what news he has 
brought. In the less busy times, which 
are two or three months in a year, the 
cultivators take their meals at home, and 
have sufficient leisure for amusement. 
They then sit in groups in the shade and 
converse, visit the neighboring villages, 
go on pilgrimages, &c. 

The women of the cultivators, ike thase 
of other Asiatics, are seldom the subject 
of gallantry, and are looked on rather as 
a part of their live stock than as compan- 
ions, and yet, contrary to what might be 
expected, their condition seems not un- 
happy. The law allows a husband to beat 
his wife, and for infidelity to maim her 
or put her to death; but these severities 
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are seldom used, and rarely any sort of 
harsh behavior. A man is despised who 
is seen much in company with women. 
A wife therefore never looks for any fond- 
ling from her husband ; it is thought un- 
becoming in him even to mention her 
name, and she is never allowed to eat in 
company with him, from the time of their 
wedding dinner ; but patiently waits on 
him during his meals, and make her re- 
past on what he leaves. Setting aside 
these marks of contempt, she is always 
treated with kindness and forbearance, 
unless her conduct is very perverse and 
bad ; and she has her entire liberty. The 
women have generally the sole direction 
of household affairs, and if clever, not- 
withstanding all their disadvantages, of- 
ten gain as great an ascendancy over their 
lords as women in other parts of the world. 

And now, my young friends,what think 
you of Asiatic treatment of wives and 
mothers ? Nothing but the christian reli- 
gion can change these barbarous customs. 





THE WIDOW’S SON. 

‘Arter long years of strife, of re- 
pose, and of strife renewed, England and 
Fyance solemuly agreed to be at peace. 
The treaties of Aix la Chapelle had been 
negociated by the ablest statesmen of Eu- 
rope, in the splendid forms of monarchi- 
cal diplomacy. They believed themselves 
the arbiters of mankind, the pacificators 
of the world—reconstructing the colonial 
system on bases which should endure for 
ages—confirming the peace of Europe by 
the nice adjustment of material forces. 


‘At the very time of the congress otf 
Aix la Chapelle, the woods of Virginia 
sheltered the youthful George Wash- 
ington, the son of a widow. Born by the 
side of the Potomac, beneath the roof of 
a Westmoreland farmer, almost from in- 
fancy his lot had been the lot of an or- 
phan. No academy had welcomed him 
to its shades, no college crowned him 
with its honors: to read, to write, to ci- 
pher—these had been his degrees in 
knowledge. And now, at sixteen years 
of age, in quest cf an honest mainten- 
ance, encountering intolerable toil ; cheer- 
ed onward by being able to write to a 
schoolboy friend, ‘“ Dear Richard, a doub- 
loon is my constant gain every day, and 
sometimes six pistoles;” “ himself his 
own cook, having no spit but a forked stick, 
no plate but a large chip ;” roaming 
over spurs of the Alleghanies, and along 
the banks of the Shenandoah ; alive to 
nature, and sometimes “ spending the 
best of the day in admiring the trees and 
richness of the land ;” among the skin- 
clad savages, with their scalps and rattles, 
or uncouth emigrants, “that could never 
speak English ;” rarely sleeping in bed ; 
holding a bearskin a splendid couch ; 
glad of a resting place for the night upon 
a little hay, straw, or fodder, and often 
camping in the forests, where the place 
nearest the fire was a happy luxury ; this 
stripling surveyor in the woods, with no 
companion but his unlettered associates, 
and no implements of science but his 
compass and chain, contrasted strangely 
with the imperial] magnificence of the con- 





gress of Aix la Chapelle. And yet God 
had selected, not Kaunitz, nor Newcastle, 
nor a monarch of the house of Hapsburg, 
nor of Hanover, but the Virginia strip- 
ling, to give an impulse to human affairs, 
and, as far as events can depend on an 
individual, had placed the rights and des- 
tinies of countless millions in the keep- 
ing of the widow’s son,’—38d vol. Ban- 


croft’s Hist. of U. S. just published. 
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Here our morning meal we end— 
What does Derwent next intend ? 

Good and pleasant works are done, 
When the day is well begun : 

Morning hours are precious things, 
Whence our richest knowledge springs ; 
Waste them not—you cannot borrow 
Time to-day, und pay to-morrow ; 
Wasted time is lost for ever— 

Worse than lost—it profits never! 

Yet, I hope, my rhyming muse 

May not teach you time to lose ; 

If we should a moment pause, 

Having sought to learn the cause, 

How this breakfast has been able 

To be placed upon our table ! 

How ev’n to get a piece of bread 

Needs busy hands and thoughtful head ; 
And if we'd have the butter too, 

The dairy-maid her part must do ; 
What skill and industry combine, 

Ere you can breakfast, sup, or dine ! 
Full soon you will yourself discern, 
The further you may read and learn,— 
How many things, zow common grown, 
Were to our ancestors unknown ; 

They never sipped the fragrant tea, 
They never crossed the boundless sea, 
Which now our merchant ships explore, 
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Dainties to seek on every shore. 
Whate’er with little skill or toil 
Could be supplied upon the soil, 
Sufficed their simple wants—until 
Commerce began our sails to fill : 

Then novelties o’erspread the land, 

Ideas soon began to expand, 

And Fashion waved her magic wand ! 
Then taste and elegance arose, 

They ate new food, and wore new clothes, 
Found out coffee, tea, and spices, 

Sugar, fruits, and much that nice is! 
Sull—I have never heard or read 

That any thing but milk and bread 

Had vet been found for children’s food, 
So pure, so wholesome, and so good : 
And as I had begun my story 

Supposing bread-and-milk before ye, 

So — now your breakfast has been ended, 
My stories also are expended. 


Up then, dear boy, away, away ! 
Away to school, and then to play ! 
We do not wish so dull a boy, 

Who cannot well his play enjoy, 
But earn it first in learning’s hours, 
With all your mind’s attentive powers. 
Then may the joyous shout resound 
Of happy childhood’s voice around ; 
The merry eye—the laughing glee, 
That speak the heart’s simplicity ; 
The honest beaming face of truth, 
That surest panoply of youth, 

By which, in all you do or say, 
Whether at school, or book, or play, 
A seven-fold shield you will secure, 
Which every trial can endure. 





GRAMMAR. 

A young lad, just returned from his 
lessons at school, was asked, If he knew 
grammar? “QO yes, father,” said the 
pupil, “ I know her very well; Grammer 
sits in the chair fast asleep.” 
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BULL-FIGHTS IN SPAIN. 


HE cut represents a Bull-fight at San- 

ta Anna. Among public amusements 
none are more cruel than this. It is al- 
most the only remaining vestige of those 
barbarous entertainments of ancient 
Rome, with which her populace were di- 
verted,when her amphitheatres were filled 
with tens of thousands of spectators to 
witness not only combats between hun- 


dreds of lions, tigers, elephants, rhinoce- 
roses, bears, and other wild animals, but 
between human beings named Gladiators, 
who killed each other for the amusement 
of emperors, ladies, and the multitude. 
The influence of the christian religion 
has banished these barbarous spectacles 
from all nations but Spain and Portugal, 
who stil] retain their vile and wicked 
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Bull Fights, for a description of which 
we copy from the Knickerbocker the re- 
cital of an eye-witness. 

On the 25th of July, at 4 p.m. we en- 
tered the theatre, at Santa Maria, an im- 
mense edifice. The arena or pit was en- 
circled by a barrier five feet high, in front 
of which, and at short distances, were 
fixed small outposts, as shelters for the 
foot-combatants in case of danger, andas 
stations for the guards. Behind the har- 
rier rose tiers of seats, like steps, and a- 
bove and beyond them a double gallery. 
The theatre would contain ten thousand 
spectators, and it was full long before the 
performance began. 

From the groups below our eyes were 
soon turned to the upper seats, where 
rows of women, their necks, arms, and 
hands sparkling with jewelry, were seen 
rising one above another, like flowers in 
a conservatory. Suddenly the hum of 
voices ceased, and a flourish of trumpets 
announced the entrance of the Governor. 
There was a second flourish ; the door 
of the pit opened, a detachment of sol- 
diers were marched in, and, having seen 
the arena cleared of its last straggler, sta- 
tioned in pairs at the out-posts. Now 
came in the combatants, consisting of the 
Picadores, or pikemen on horseback, and 
the Chulos, Matadores, Bandarillieros, or 
dartmen, on foot. Having advanced and 


saluted the Governor, they were divided 
into two companies, and placed in line 
one on each side of the door by which the 
bull was to enter. 

The Picadores wore broad-brimmed, 
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low-crowned, drab-colored hats, at the 
sides of which were fastened knots of 
white and yellow ribbon. Their jackets 
were of red cloth, laced with gold ; from 
the waist to the feet they were heavily 
clad in buckskin lined with cork. They 
were mounted on high-peaked morisco 
saddles, with shovel-stirups, and bore a 
long lance, having short iron points. Of 
all the combatants the Picadore incurs 
the greatest hazard ; and it is to his skill 
and courage and encounter with the bull, 
that the spectacle mainly owes its interest. 
The dress of the Chulos, Matadores, 
and Dartmen, consisted of jackets and 
breeches of green or blue cloth, laced with 
silver, light cloaks of different colors, red 
sashes, white hose, and leather sandals. 
The combatants having taken their sta- 
tions, all eyes were turned to the door by 
which the bull was to enter. Most of 
the spectators had, in their impatience, 
started to their feet ; a single voice was 
heard to exclaim, The Bull! The Bull! 
but was instantly hissed into silence. 
The moment at length came ; the trum- 
pet sounded, and the bull bounded into 
the arena, and was received by a shout 
that shook the theatre to its foundation. 
He was a gigantic and beautiful specimen 
of his tribe. A short iron barb, to which 
strips of red and white ribbon were at- 
tached, had been driven into his back just 
before he entered. He seemed not to 
feel it, but, having been pent up for weeks 
in his cell and subjected to a course of 
torture, to be conscious only of a wild and 
exulting sense of freedom. It was how- 
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ever but of short duration. At the sight 
of the barrier, and the thousands who 
filled the seats behind it, he paused, sur- 
veyed them with a look of wonder, and 
then wheeled and retreated to the door. 
Finding it closed, he sprang furiously 
towards the barrier, but, as if in despair 
of clearing it, stopped short, and facing 
the Picadores, dropt his head, with the 
intent, apparently, to defy their attack. 
At this instant there was a third flour- 
ish, as a signal for the Chulos to advance. 
Holding his cloak closely folded in his 
left hand, he who was nearest the bull 
quickly ran up, and when within a few 
feet of his horns, grasped and displayed 
it with his right, and was instantly pur- 
sued by the bull, and driven for shelter to 
the out-posts. A second then left his sta- 
tion, and being hard-pressed in his retreat, 
dropped his cloak and leaped the barrier. 
The bull seemed to regard the garment 
as part of the man, and gored, trampled, 
and tossed it in fragments about the are- 
na. Then the rest, one by one, advanced, 
till he was encircled by the whole troop, 
now one, now another, running up and 
fluttering his cloak, or with it streaming 
behind him, or let fall as he fled, nimbly 
escaping, and often obliged to leap the 
barrier to avoid the horns of his enraged 
pursuer. One of them had the mishap 
to stumble and fall. The bull rushed on 
to gore him, and a shriek was heard from 
some one of the women in the galleries. 
The Chulo however seized his cloak, 
raised it at arm’s length, and by thus di- 
verting the aim of the bull, escaped un- 
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hurt. Ashamed of his mishap, and en- 
couraged by the cheers of the spectators, 
he sprang nimbly to his feet, seized the 
bull by his horn, leaped over his back, 
and amid a thunder of applause escaped 
to the nearest outpost, 

The Picadores had till now remained 
at their station, and taken no part in the 
game. The signal was now made for 
them to advance ; and having raised their 
pikes and spurred their horses into the 
ring, they galloped in a circle about the 
bull, till roused and exasperated by this 


fresh irruption, he wheeled and selected | 


the object of his attack. The rider rein- 
ed up his horse, and presented his 
lance. , 

The bull dropped his head, charged,and 
received its point in his breast, but des- 
pite of man and his weapon drove his 
horns into the belly of the horse, and 
laid him, with his rider, rolling in the 
dust. At the instant of the attack, the 
Chulos ran up, and endeavored by flutter- 
ing their cloaks to divert him ; but he turn- 
ed and drove them one by one to the out- 
posts. He then rushed on the nearest 
horse, forced him against the barrier, beat 
in his ribs, plunged his horns into his vi- 
tals, and laid him dead at-his feet. The 
rider had disappeared, and | expected to 
see him dragged out crushed and lifeless ; 
but he was extricated, and, though so bad- 
ly hurt he could scarcely move, he was 
lifted into the saddle of a fresh horse, 
where, covered with blood and dust, he 
adjusted his sombrero, grasped his pike, 
sat grim and upright, and again defied 
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the bull ; at this a murmur of applause 
ran through the theatre. _ 

The next Picadore was more fortunate. 
He succeeded, after a desperate struggle, 
in turning the bull and saving his horse ; 
a feat which drew forth long and loud 
plaudits. Of the six horses which he 
next encountered, two were killed, and 
the rest gored and thrown, and so far dis- 


| abled as to be with difficulty led off alive, 


or left pawing the earth in agony, mak- 
ing desperate but unavailing efforts to rise. 

The trumpets again sounded, the Pic- 
adores withdrew to their stations, and the 
Bandarallieros advanced, each grasping a 
brace of barbed darts, whose long heavy 
shafts were enveloped in loose net-work. 
Running quickly up till they came nearly 
to his horns, they let fly their darts, with 
intent to fix tnem firmly into the neck 
and shoulders of the bull ; but their first 
attempt was a failure, and the assailant 
withdrew amid the hisses of the specta- 
tors. It indeed seemed to be a feat, the 


| right execution of which required strength, 


courage and skill. At one time a dart 
would strike a bone and recoil, with its 
barb bent or broken; at another so slight- 
ly infixed as to drop out bya single shake 
of the bull’s brawny neck. He was now 
wrought up to a pitch of rage and ,tor- 
ture little short of downright madness, 
and ran wildly about the arena, goring 
and tossing aside such of the dead horses 
as lay in his way, and putting to flight 
the whole troop of chulos and dartmen. 
At length he stopped short before one of 
the outposts, and having for an instant 
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fixed his blood-stained eye on the group 
it sheltered, drove his shaggy head against 
it, as if determined to prostrate it or dash 


out his own brains. Foiled in this effort, 
he plunged toward the door, near which 
the Matadore or Deathman had already 
taken his stand. 

He was a short, thickset, sinewy, well- 
made man ; a red cloak was on his left 
arm ; in his right hand he held a long 
slender sword. At the blast of the trum- 
pet he stepped forth, and having saluted 
the Governor addressed himself to his 
task. Approaching the bull, with a slow 
but firm step, a watchful but determined 
eye, he so placed himself as to be able by 
a slight movement to the right to receive 
his horns on the cloak, and having poin- 
ted his sword at a part of the neck just 
forward of the right shoulder, awaited 
the shock. It came ; the weapon failed 
to take effect, and was hurled, as the bull 
sprang past him, into the air. A murmur 
of displeasure ran through the assembly, 
and cries were heard of fool! coward! 
away with him! He seemed not to heed 
them, but with a composed look resumed 
his position and presented his sword. 
The bull rushed on, the blade was buried 
to the hilt in his vitals, and he fell with 
the blood spouting from his mouth, and 
was instantly despatched by the stroke of 
a knife in his neck. 

The trumpets now sounded, the door 
at the opposite extremity of the pit was 
thrown open, and four spirited horses, 
richly caparisoned, sprang in abreast, and 
were drove at full speed, jingling their 
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bells, across the arena. 
their traces was then made fast to the 
head and horns of the bull,.and he was 
dragged out at a gallop. 

The dead horses having in like man- 
ner been removed, others were brought 
in ; and notwithstanding the crippled state 
of the Picadores, they were instantly 
mounted and galloped to their stations. 

The trumpets once more sounded, the 
door opened, and in bounded the second 
bull. As if apprized of the fate of his 
fellow, and determined to avenge it, he 
did not wait for the attack of the Chulos, 
but sprang furiously at the horse of the 
nearest Picadore, gored him under the 
right flank, and threw him with such vi- 
elence against the barrier, that he fell and 
expired without a struggle. His rider, 
covered with blood and dust, his pikestaff 
broken, his sombrero crushed, was drag- 
ged out from under him, and borne off ; 
whether dead or alive I was unable to 
learn. A second and a third horse were 
in quick succession and in like manner 
despatched ; their riders grasping their 
pikestaves with both hands, driving the 
points of them into the breast or shoulders 
of the bull, and struggling with all their 
might to repel or turn him, till hurled 
headlong from their seats, or with vio- 
lence against the barrier. Several wom- 
en now retired, and one fainted. 

From the total overthrow of the com- 
batants on this side of the arena, the bull 
now crossed to the other, a frightful yet 
pitiable object ; his nostrils spread, his 
eyes flashing, his horns dyed and his 





BULL-FIGHT IN SPAIN. 


The shaft of forehead, breast, and sides, bathed in 


blood. Nothing daunted however, one & 
of the Picadores on that side rode up 
and presented the point of his lance. His 
horse was instantly gored, lifted from his 
feet, thrown with his rider across the back 
of the bull, and thence headlong to the 
ground. Of the five horses which he § 
afterwards attacked, three were killed on 
the spot. Assailed by the dartmen till 
his shoulders bristled with their shafts, 
he was at length encountered by the 
sword of the matadore, who at the first 
trial pierced his heart. 

Six bulls were afterward let in, and in § 
like manner encountered and slain. The 
number of horses killed was eighteen, 
and of twenty more, the greater part were 
led out more dead than alive. The cou- 
rage of the fifth bull seeming to flag, the 
nettings of the darts were loaded with 
fireworks, and he bounded madly about 
the arena, astounded and tormented by 
their explosions, and enveloped in a cloud 
of flaine, sparkles and smoke. 

Here ends the description of that most 
unmerciful entertainment, a Bull-Fight, 
still in practice among a people calling 
themselves Christians. 





StyLeE.—Soon after the publication of 
Bancroft’sHistory,a young lady was found 
reading it. Afterthe usual topics of praise 
were exhausted, she was asked if she 
did not greatly admire the style? Re 
viewing the incidents in her memory, she 
replied, ‘ The style ? the style? O sir, | 
am not come to that yet !’ 
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WILL now proceed in a regular sol- 

dier-like drill, and, hoping you have 
been through the forty-nine exercises be- 
fore given, go on to 

50. I think, boys, you may now ven- 
ture on this exercise, though I must tell 
you it requires some care, and should not 
be tried without having performed what 
Ihave already shown you. With dili- 
gence then there is no danger. Atten- 
tion! Hands on hips—feet close—spread 
out your legs gradually as far as you can 
—try and place the palms of your hands 
flat on the ground between the legs— 
draw up your legs slowly and evenly. 


LIN 


51. You may think I repeat the ex- 
ercises on the toes too often ; but believe 
me, they are the best initiation to the ex- 
ercfses on leaping you can possibly have. 
So have patience, and only practise these 
and two or three more which I shall give 
you, and you will have as much elasticity 
in your feet as any deer in Vermont.— 


GYMNASTICS: OR SPORTS FOR YOUTH. 
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Practise then the 47th and 49th exercises 
only with the leg stretched out behind in 
all these cases, keeping your body per- 
fectly upright. 

52. Onemore. Place hands on hips 
and run forward on your toes, while the 
knees are kept perfectly straight. 

53. This next is a sort of Chinese 
ko-tow or knock-head, which; by the by, 
I hope no freeman will ever submit to. 
Fold your hands behind you, bring the 
right foot forward as far as you can, bend 
the right knee, and try to touch the floor 
with your forehead, like this. 


7} 


What is Ko-tow ? 

Why it is a ceremony exacted from all 
tributary princes and embassadors, on ap- 
proaching the presence of the emperor of 
China ; and consists in kneeling, placing 
the hands as you see above, and then 
knocking the head thrice against the 
floor. The visiter now stands upright, 
and by word of command kneels and 
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54 SPORTS FOR YOUTH. 


knocks again, and afterwards a third 
time, making in all three prostrations and 
nine thumps, on which the music strikes 
up the tune of ‘ Subjugation manifested ! 
a glorious subjugation! A man much 
about court in China would require a 
skull as thick as a buffalo’s. 

This ceremony is required not merely 
in the imperial presence, but on receiving 
any message or donation of broken vict- 
uals from the emperor; and the Dutch 
embassy (whom the Chinese lodged in a 
stable, and treated with every indignity) 
actually performed the Ko-tow for some 
half-gnawed bones, in 1795, withou 
gaining one single point by their abject 
humility. 

04. Feet close—hands on hips—now 
rise on your toes, and jump completely 
round, first to the right, then to the left. 


ete, _ 


55. Again try the Chinese Ko-tow, 
only stretch forward the left leg. 

56. Lift up the left leg, and stretch it 
out behind-—stand steady, boys—bend 
your right knee, and lower yourself slow- 
ly, touch the ground with your left knee, 
and rise very gradually. 


s 


57. Here’s an old friend with a new 
face ; what we used to call French and 
English when I was a school-boy, but 


nevertheless it is a good exercise, if per. 
formed with good humour. Each one 
take his man—-fold your arms—elbows 
close to body--hop on right leg—try to 
bring your opponent out of his position 
by a blow of your right shoulder against 
his right shoulder. 





58. Suppose we try the 56th exercise ; 
only we'll stretch out the right leg as far 
as we can behind, and touch the ground 
with the right knee. 


59. Let us have another hop. Fold J 


arms as before, and let each try to break 
his opponent's position, by hopping on the 
left leg, and hitting him with the left 
shoulder. 

60. Hands on hips—bend gradually 
forward, at the same time stretching out 
the left leg behind till the head, body, and 
leg form a horizontal line. Now stand 


on the left leg, and perform the same with | 


the right. 
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Well, I have given you sixty pre 
liminary exercises. I could have giv 
en you many more; but as my object 
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js not to make posture-masters nor tum- 





nd blers of you, Iam sure, from my own ex- 
but perience, they are quite enough for all 
ey. | practical purposes. Some of them are 
ne @ no doubt ludicrous ; so much the better, 
ws @ you will enjoy them the more. Ridicu- 
to ous they can only appear in the eyes of 
on™ a vulgar mind, which cannot perceive 
ist @ «that health is more surely obtained, and 
easily preserved, when the mind is agree- 
ably enlisted in the pursuit, than by all 
the rules that have been written and pub- 
lished for the guidance of dyspeptic pa- 
tients or hypochondriacal subjects. 
Good bye for the present; the next 
time I see you,I shall have the parallel 
+ bars quite ready. 
ar 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY N.L.F. 
. (From ‘ Five Little Stories,’ §c.) 


OF THE LITTLE TREE 


k . ! that wanted to have other leaves. 
A uittLe Tree stood up in the wood, 
In bright and dirty weather, 
And nothing but needles it had for leaves, 
From top to bottom together. 
The needles stuck about, 


ly And the little tree spoke out : 
it My companions all have leaves 
d Beautiful to see, 
While I’ve nothing but these needles ; 
d No one touches me. 
h } Might I have my fortune told, 


All my leaves should be pure gold, 


The little tree’s asleep by dark, 
Awake by earliest light ; 

And now its golden leaves you mark ;— 
There was a sight ! 

The little tree says, Now I’m set high ; 

No tree in the wood has gold leaves but I. 


Be But now again the night came back ; 

ve Through the forest there walked a Jew, 
With great thick beard and great thick sack, 
And soon the gold leaves did he view. 





THE TREE WITH GOLD LEAVES. 


He pockets them all, and away does fare, 
Leaving the little tree quite bare. 


The little tree speaks up distress’d : 
Those golden leaves I must lament ; 
I’m quite asham’d before the rest, 
Such handsome dress fur them is sent. 
Might I bring one more wish to pass, 
I would have my leaves of the clearest glass. 


The little tree sleeps again at dark, 
And wakes with the early light. 
And now its glass leaves you may mark ;— 
There was a sight ! 
The little tree says: Now I’m glad, 
No tree in the wood is so brightly clad. 


There came up now a mighty blast, 
And a furious gale it blew ; 
It swept among the trees full fast, 
And on the glass leaves it flew. 
There lay the leaves of glass 
All shivered on the grass. 


The little tree complains : 
My glass lies on the ground ; 
Each other tree remains 
With its green dress al] round. 
Might I but have my wish once more, 
I would have of those good green leaves good store. 


Again asleep is the little tree, 
And early wakes to the light ; 
He is covered with green leaves fair to see,— 
He laughs outright, 
And says, Now [| am all nicely drest, 
Nor need be ashamed before the rest. 


And now with udders full 
Forth a wild she-goat sprung, 
Seeking for herbs to pull, 
To feed her young : 
She sees the leaves, nur makes much talk, 
But strips all clean to the very stalk. 


The little tree again is bare, 
And thus to himself he said: 

No longer for any leaves I care, 
Whether green, or yellow, or red. 
If { had but my needles again, 

I would never scold nor complain. 


The little tree slept sad that night, 
And sadly opened his eye ;— 
He sees himself in the sun’s first light, 
And laughs as he would die. 
And all the trees in a roar burst out, 
But the little tree little cared for their flout. 
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56 ; READING ALOUD. 


What made the little tree laugh like mad ? 
And what set the rest in a roar ? 
In a single night soon back he had 
Every needle he had before. 
And every body may see them such ; 
Go out and look,—but do not touch. 


Why stick ?— 
They prick. 





READING ALOUD. 
By Margaret, Countess of Newcastle. 1671. 


vee Lo read lamely or crookedly, and 
not evenly, smoothly, and thoroughly, en- 
tangles the sense. Nay, the very sound 
of the voice will seem to alter the sense 
of the theme; and though the sense will 
be there in despite of the ill voice, or ill 
reading, yet it will be concealed, or dis- 
covered to its disadvantages. As an ill 
musician, or indeed one that cannot play 
at all, instead of playing, puts the instru- 
ment out of tune, and causes a discord, 
which, if well played upon, would sound 
harmoniously ; or if he can play but one 
tune, plays it on all sorts of instruments ; 
so some will read with one tone or sound 
of voice, though the passions and num- 
bers are different ; and some again in 
reading wind up their voices to such a 
passionate screw, that they whine or 
squeal rither than speak or read. Oth- 
ers fold up their voices with such distinc- 
tions, that they make that triangular 
which is four-square, and that narrow 
which should be broad, and that high 
which should be low, and low that should 
be high. And some again read so fast, 
that the sense is lost in the race ; so that 
writings sound good or bad, as the read- 


ers and not as their authors are. And 


indeed such advantage a good or ill read. — 
er hath, that those that read well shall | 


give a grace to a foolish author ; and 
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those that read ill do disgrace a wise and 


a witty one. But there are two sorts of 
readers ; the one that reads to himself, 
and for his own benefit ; the other to 


benefit another by hearing it ; in the first, | 


there is required a good judgment, and a 
ready understanding ; in the other, a good 
voice and a graceful delivery : so thata 
writer must have a double deSire ; the 
one, that he may write well; the other, 
that he may be read well. 





THE AMERICAN GIANT, 


Charles Freeman. 


Mons. Bihin, the gigantic Belgian, who 
exhibited himself in Boston the last au- 
tumn, was viewed with admiration and 
astonishment, as one of the most magni 
ficent specimens of humanity in these 
latter days. The eclat of his colossal 
proportions, and of his success in exhibit- 
ing himself, reached the remote section 
of St Josephs, in the State of Michigan, 
where there resided, in rural quietude, 
Charles Freeman, a youth, of 19 years 
of age, whose stature had so outstripped 
the ordinary altitude of common men, 
that he began to think himself worth see- 


ing—and, with that impression firmly” 


established in his mind, he came to the 


city of Newyork, and has finally arrived” 
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in Boston, where he is on exhibition at 
Harrington’s Museum. Having call- 
ed, as others do, to gratify curiosity, we 
noted down the following items in rela- 
tion to Mr F.’s history :--- 

Charles Freeman, significantly called 
the American Giant, and with much pro- 
priety too, was born in the city of New- 
vork, July 16, 1821, and will therefore 
be nineteen years and six months old on 
the 16th of the present month (Jan.1841.) 

In height he measures seven feet and 
three inches, and weighs three hundred 
Around the chest 
the girth is fifty-four inches. 

When about three years of age, the 
family emigrated to Illinois, and ultimate- 
ly settled at St Josephs in Michigan, 
where he has been brought up to a life 


and twenty pounds ! 


of honest industry ona farm, and has 
He is 


the youngest of four children—all pretty 


grown to be a wonder to himself. 
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tall, though not strikingly so. The father 
stands over six feet, and the mother not 
far from five feet and six inches. The 
subject of these memoranda is a_ perfect 
youth in facial expression—having never 
been shaven till since leaving home. All 
the muscular apparatus belonging to his 
Herculean framework of bones, is prodi- 
giously developed. Of his tremendous 
strength there can be no question. At 
present he seems to be in the process of 
growing—having gained two inches in 
the past year; but what he is destined to 
be when his growth is completed, is past 
our divining. It may be conjectured, that, 
when the whole body is finished and has 
assumed the just proportions which na- 
ture evidently intends to give it, he will 
stand in the midst of the people of the 
United States, as the 
kingdom of Lilliput, the wonder of a na- 


tion.— Bos. Med. and Phy. Jour. 


Gulliver did in 








THE REMAINS OF NAPOLEON. 


In our last No. we presented a view of 


‘the tomb of the Emperor Napoleon, and 


the lands around it. We now rt, a 
second time,and for particular reference by 
our young readers, a more distinet view 
of the ‘Tomb itself and the Willow Trees 
under which the emperor wished to be 
buried. 

October 8, 1840, arrived at St Helena 
the French frigate Belle-Poule, Prince de 
Joinville commander, and the sloop Fay- 
orite, capt. Guyer, from France, bringing 
the count de Chabot, generals Bertrand 
and Gourgaud, baron Las Casas, mons. 





/ 


Marchand and four of Napoleon’s former 
domesties, and also, for the occasion, a 
chaplain, a physician, and a plumber. 
As seon as the frigate let go her anchor, 
she was visited by the authorities of the 
place, who paid their respects to the prince. 
On the fellowing morning at 11 o'clock 
he Janded under a salute from the British 
ships, and as soon as he touched the shore, 
he and his suite were met by the public 
authorities, and conducted to the castle 


under a military escort. In about half — 
an hour after this the prince and suite © 


in carriages started off for Longwood and 
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the Tomb, from which they returned in 
about five hours. Civilities were inter- 
changed from day to day till the 14th, on 
which day was landed a most splendid 
Sarcophagus,brought from France,which, 
with the Hearse, which had been prepar- 
ed by the English, were sent up to the 
Tomb on the following day, with a rich 
and most superb Pall, brought for the oc- 
casion. A company of British troops 
went from town to guard the tomb, and 
to remain there during the exhumation. 

The process of opening the tomb com- 
menced at midnight of the 15th in solem- 
nity and silence, in the presence of all 
the French and English officers appoint- 
ed to oversee the ceremony. ‘The tomb 
was found as entire and perfect as imme- 
diately after the interment, in 1821. The 
first thing removed was the iron railing 
and the stone coping in which it was in- 
serted. The surface was 12 feet by 3, 
covered with three slabs of stone, half a 
foot thick. ‘These slabs were displaced 
alittle before 2-o’clock. Exposed to view 
was a wall more than a foot thick, being 
the four sides of the vault, the dimen- 
sions of which were 4 feet 8 inches wide, 
8 feet long, 11 feet deep. Under the 3 
slabs there was a vacuum of 6 inches, 
When the earth was removed there was 
a solid layer of roman cement to the ex- 
tent of 7 feet. Ina short time this was 
all taken away by much exertion with 
chisels. When the layer of cement was 
removed, the commissioners descended 
with lighted lanterns to see if all was 
right; and then a bed of 10 inches of 
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stone masonry was exposed to view, se- 
cured by ironclamps, Nearly five hours 
were expended in accomplishing this part 
of the work, which was extremely hard ; 
but was finally accomplished by 8 o'clock. 
At this time the workmen had got to the 
depth of nearly six feet. 

When this masonry had been finally 
removed, there was found immediately 
under, a stone slab 7 feet by 3, making 
the upper surface of the chamber. The 
slabs were raised out, and it was now 10 
o'clock. Dr Guillard purified the tomb 
with certain preparations, and as soon as 
Napoleon's coffin came into sight, the 
French chaplain sprinkled holy water all 
over the tomb, and then read a psalm, at 
which moment all present became uncov- 
ered. ‘The commissioners again descen- 
ded into the vault, and found the coffin 
as sound as on the day of its deposit, ex- 
cept a slight decay on a small part of the 
It must be observed that the 
bottom of this chamber rested on small 
stone pillars so placed that the soakage 
from the hill might pass off without inju- 
ring the chamber. The coffin was now 
raised with greatest care, and carried by 
the engineer soldiers bareheaded into a 
tent prepared close by for its reception. 
The chamber in which it had rested for 
more than 19 years was as perfect and us 
dry as it was at its erection. 

The outside mahogany case was sepa- 
rated and taken asunder, next to which 
was one of lead in the highest preserya- 
tion. This leaden coffin was hoisted up 


bottom. 


and placed within the new sarcopiqcus, 
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The upper surface of the leaden coffin 
was then carefully removed, when ano- 
ther mahogany one was presented. The 
inside of this, next to the remains, was 
one of tin. The tops of these being lifted 
there appeared a white satin envelope, 
which was removed by the surgeon him- 
self, and the mortal remains of the Great 
Deceased were exposed to view. 

It is difficult to describe with what 
anxiety, with what emotions, those who 
were present waited for the moment that 
was to expose to them all that death had 
left of Napoleon. Notwithstanding the 
singular state of preservation of the tomb 
and coffins, one could scarcely hope to 
find any thing but some mis-shapen re- 
mains of the grave clothes. But when 
the satin sheet was raised, an indescriba- 
ble feeling of surprise and affection was 
expressed by the spectators, most of whom 
burst into tears. The Emperor himself 
was before their eyes. The features of 
his face, though changed, were perfectly 
recognised—the hands beautiful as ever 
—his well-known costume had suffered 
but little, and the colors were easily dis- 
tinguished—the epaulets, the decorations 
and the hat, seemed to be entirely pre- 
served from decay. The attitude itself 
was full of ease, and, but for the fragments 
of the satin lining which covered as with 
a fine gauze several parts of the uniform, 
you might have believed you saw before 
you Napoleon still extended on a bed of 
state. Bertrand and Marchand who were 


present at the interment, quickly pointed 
out the different articles which each had 
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deposited in the coffin, and in the precise © 
position which they had previously des- 
cribed. It was even remarked that the 
left hand, which Gen. Bertrand had ta- 
ken to kiss for the last time before the 
coffin was closed up, still remained a lit- 
tle raised. Between the legs, near the 
hat, were the two vases which contained 
the heart and entrails. Two minutes on- 
ly were allowed for this exposure, which 
was to afford the surgeon time to use cer- 
tain preventives to further decay. The 
tin coffin was then closed and soldered, 
the mahogany one closed, and the leaden 
one soldered. The other leaden one in 
the sarcophagus was likewise soldered 
and sealed, when the sarcophagus was 
locked, as well as its oaken case, which 
was made to preserve the sarcophagus on 
its long voyage from any injury, and the 
keys handed to the count de Chabot by 
Capt. Alexander. The sarcophagus was 
then placed on the hearse, and covered 
with the rich crimson velvet pall, and be 
tween 3 and 4 o'clock the procession mo 
ved from Longwood to the Town, and 
thence to the wharf ; minute guns firing 
the whole distance of 5 miles. 

The hearse was drawn by four horses 
decked with funeral emblems, and the 
four corners of the magnificent imperial 
pall were borne by generals Bertrand ané 
Gourgaud, baron Las Casas and M.Mar 
chand. After two hours march the pro 
cession reached the wharf, and the sarco’ 
phagus was delivered to the Prince, whi 
was in waiting to receive it, accompanied 


by his aid and the officers of the French 
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It was lowered by a crane into 


ships. 
the State Barge, under the discharge of 
an imperial salute from the three French 
ships, each vessel 101 guis, in three times 
three vollies each; all the vessels were 


drest out with flags. It was sunset when 
the Barge reached the Belle-Poule, 
which kept her flags displayed all night. 

On board the Belle-Poule an apartment 
was fitted up as a Chapel, about 16 feet 
square, for the reception of the sarcopha- 
gus. Itis lined with black velvet in 24 
small panels, sprinkled all over with 23 
silver stars in each panel, festooned with 
silver fringe and tassels. At one end is 
an altar,on which are a crucifix and latin 
prayers. The sarcophagus is raised from 
the floor by four gilt eagles at the corners. 
On its top is an embroidered black velvet 
cushion, and on the cushion a gilt crown 
covered with crape. Suspended from the 
ceiling, right over this crown, is a gilt ball 
with a cross on its top. At each corner 
of the Chapel is a lighted candle upon a 
pyramid ; and hanging from the ceiling 
four vessels for incense. The carpet is 
of painted canvas, done in black and white 
diamonds. The Pall used at the funeral 
is here also used with the sarcophagus. 
This Pall is made of crimson velvet, be- 
epattered with gold bees in embroidery— 
a double gold-embroidered border, and at 
each corner a crowned eagle in a circle 
of stars, all embroidered in gold. A bor- 
der of ermine, and a large white cross 
done in silver running through the centre 
complete this superb Pall, which is said 
to have cost 25,000 francs. The Sarco- 
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phagus is of ebony, highly polished, resting 
on bronzed feet. Napo eon, in brass let- 
ters, is inserted on the top, and the letter 
N on each of the sides. On the inside 
is inscribed the death and age, as king 
and emperor of France. 

The ground in which Napoleon was 
buried belonged to a Mr. Richard Torbett, 
merchant. Napoleon having frequently 
visited that ground, in which was a beau- 
tiful spring of water, from which he was 
daily supplied, and a cluster of weeping 
willows, had frequently expressed a wish 
to be buried under those trees in case he 
should die in St Helena, which request 
was cordially granted. The widow of 
Mr Torbett, who is now in destitute cir- 
cumstances, but who, residing near the 
tomb, was unceasing in her endeavors to 
make comfortable all the parties engaged 
in the exhumation, has been promised by 
Prince de Joinville that he will make her 
case known to his royal father, with a 
view to his granting her a pension. 

From St Helena let us now turn to 
France. The fleet arrived at Cherbourg 
Nov. 30; the remains were transferred 
to a steamer, prepared expressly for the 
purpose, being painted entirely black, and 
having burning torches on her bow and 
stern, and around the sarcophagus. A 
long retinue of steamers attended. The 
transfer was made on Dec. 8, and on the 
10th the boats reached Rouen on the river 
Seine. Here the steamers were delayed 
to allow the authorities of the city to pay 
their respects to the remains. Prepara. 
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tions were made on an extensive scale ; 
over the suspension-bridge which spans 
the Seine was erected a triumphal arch ; 
pyramids and other structures were rais- 
ed covered with violet-colored cloth ; the 
military turned out in great numbers, as 
well as the whole population. The Do- 
rade, which bore the body and all its at- 
tendants on her deck, passed slowly un- 
der the arch, followed by 12 other steam- 
ers, and aftet stoppitig a short time to re- 
ceive the benedictions of the archbishop 
proceeded up the river, tarrying at various 
places, and arrived at St Germain on the 
14th. The weather was extremely cold. 

At St Germain the funeral procession 
was received with great pomp and cere- 
mony; after which the flotilla proceeded 
to Corbevoie, where it arrived at half past 
three in the afternoon. This place being 
about 7 miles from Paris, immense mul- 
titudes thronged there from the city ; and 
five battalions of troops were under arms. 
Here the remains were saluted with deaf- 
ening acclamations. It was found im- 
possible to land the coffin until next morn- 
ing. On each side of the river steamers 
Were stationed ; among them was one 
adorned with laurels, &c. on whose deck 
arose a monumental tomb; in front and 
rear of which were four tripods throwing 
out flames ; and round the tomb were es- 
cutcheons, engraved with the names of 
Bonaparte’s principal victories. 

The decorations on the quay could not 
be completed in time, owing to the pierc- 
ing wind. A column was raised, but tlie 
monstrous ball and eagle intended for its 


EXHUMATION. 


top could not be placed there ; it remain. t. 


ed askeleton. Its base presented for an 
inscription the last request of Napoleon, 
‘I wish my ashes to repose on the banks 
of the Seine.’ 

The wharf constructed for the landing 
of the coffin, was terminated by an open 
Grecian temple, 100 feet high. A colos- 
Sal statue of the empress Josephine was 
erected near the bridge of Neuilly, on the 
road leading tothe chateau Malmaison, 
where that princess resided at her death. 

Old Marshal Soult and other dignita- 
ries, sent from Paris to meet the cortege, 
went on board the Dorade to pay their re- 
spects to the Prince de Joinville. The 
boats were all illuminated during the 
night ; and but few of the men were per- 
mitted to land. Sergeant Hubert, how- 
ever, was one of the few who were al: 
lowed to go on shore. This man had 
never left the Emperor, dead or alive. 
After the decease of Napoleon he took 
upon himself the charge of guarding the 
tomb, and he has piously fulfilled that du- 
ty since the Sth of May, 1821. On land- 
ing, he was surrounded by all the Gener 
als, and embraced by them in presence of 
the troops. He wore the uniform of the 
grenadiers of the imperial guard, and the 
legion of honour. 

Before dawn the next day, which was 
the 15th, the people of Paris poured out 


in streams ; the road to Neuilly was soon — 
occupied by four or five hundred thousand. 
The troops of the National: 
Guard soon arrived and drew up in line” 


persons. 


on both sides of the road. 
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After prayers by the clergy on board 
the Dorade, orders were given for landing, 
and all the assistants, preceded by the 
clergy, went on shore ; the coffin, carried 
by 24 seamen, followed, and it was salu- 
ted by acclamations and discharges of 
cannon. Here was the place where the 
remains first touched French ground. 
After a short time spent im the Grecian 
temple the sarcophagus was carried by 
the same seamen to the triumphal car. 

This Car was truly magnificent ; the 
base was 25 feet long and 6 feet high ; 
its panels all round were decorated with 
eagles, genii, the letter N surmounted 
with crowns, &e.; this large base rested 
on 4 massive gilt wheels. On the base 
stood the pedestal, which was 18 feet 
long and 7 feet high, ornamented richly, 
and curtained w.th gold and purple cloth. 
On this pedestal stood 14 caryatides, or 
images larger than life, representing wo- 
men in long robes carrying a burden on 
their heads supported by their hands. 
On these images was laid a long gilt oval 
shield, loaded with fasces or bundles of 
javelins. On this shield was raised the 
sarcophagus, decorated as we have des- 
cribed it on board the frigate. The Car 
was about 50 feet high, and was drawn 
by 16 black horses, yoked by fours, richly 
caparisoned in gold cloth cut in fashion 
of the ancient tournament coverings, their 
manes and heads adorned with tresses 
and plumes, and led by valets in the liv- 
ery of the Emperor. 

At 11] o’clock the procession started for 
the city ; the hearse paused awhile near 





the statue of Josephine, then proceeded. 

At its head were the military ; amongst 
which was led the war-horse of Napoleon. 
The 500 sailors who came with the body 
from St Helena surrounded the Car. The 
national guards who were stationed along 
the avenue, formed into line after the pas- 
sage of the ear and closed the procession. 

The cortege halted at the Arch of |’E- 
toile or the, Star-barrier, then proceeded 
beneath it:inte the avenue of the Elysian 
Fields to Concord-Place. thence over the 
bridge, and along the quay tothe Church 
of the Invalids. It was after 2 o’clock 
when the procession reached the church; 
the king was announced, and entered ; 
then came the coffin borne by 32 non- 
commissioned officers, accompanied by 
General Bertrand, and the three other 
pall-bearers. At the sight of the beauti- 
ful sarcophagus and its splendid covering 
there was an evident thrill, an electric 
emotion pervading the immense assem- 
blage. All the great show of hangings 
and adorninents were set at defiance ; real 
sentiment and feeling pervaded the scene. 
In a few minutes more the coffin was 
raised into the Catafalque, (a funeral dec- 
oration for bearing a coffin) that occupied 
the middle of the dome; and the mortal 
remains of Napoleon reposed where his 
last wish was that they should be, in 
the heart of his own country, under the 
dome of the Invalids. 

Mass now began ; Mozart’s Requiem 
was admirably performed ; holy water 
was sprinkled around, and the ceremonies 
concluded. 
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THE OPIUM WAR. 

Tue late prohibition in China against 
the smuggling of opium into that coun- 
try, and the destruction of great quantities 
of the article belonging to British mer- 
chants, has led to a war between Great- 


Britain and China. The first hostile 
act has been the capture of the island 
of Chu-san, by the British fleet. 

Our young readers may not feel much 
interest in ordinary wars, at best they 
are infringements of the laws of God and 
humanity ; but a war with the empire of 
China, with whose inhabitants no inter- 
course has been allowed for centuries, 
except on the outside of the walls of the 
single city of Canton with only twelve 
men called Hong merchants, is a war 
of considerable novelty. Almost all the 
wars since creation have been waged on 
pretences equally frivolous, The Chinese 
call other nations barbarians, and, in re- 
spect to population, they number near- 
ly a third part of the human race, or a- 


ABOUT THE BRITISH TAKING CHUSAN. 


bout three hundred and seventy millions 
of inhabitants. 

Our American trade in tea from Chi- 
na has been very great, and only exceeded 
by that of Great-Britain, which amounts 
to forty millions of pounds annually. Tea 
was first brought to Europe by theDutch 
East-India Company, about the year 
1600, but was not introduced into Eng- 
land and America till nearly seventy 
years afterwards. It grows in China 
and Japan, and has been used in those 
countries from time immemorial. The 
tea-pot 1s in constant requisition, morning, 
noon, and night, throughout the Chinese 
empire ; but it is only in particular tracts 
and provinces that the plant is cultivated ; 
and these tracts, which are situated on the 
eastern side of the empire, between the 
30th and 33d degrees of north latitude,are 
called by the natives “ the tea country.” 
China is an immense empire,with various 
climates. The northern part is too cold, 
and the southern part too hot for the prof- 
itable cultivation of this plant. The Chi- 
nese use the infusion of leaves of tea ina 
manner similar to our own, but without 
sugar and milk; and not only at their 
meals, but as a beverage at all hours. 

The island of Cxu-san, which the 
British have invaded or conquered, lies 
to the northward of Canton, near the 
coast of Chi-an, and belongs to the prov- 
ince of Tche-kiang. This Chinese isl- 
and is about 27 miles in length from 
north to south and 12 broad, and one of the 
most considerable islands in the empire, 
on account of its maritime situation, ex- 
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tent, riches, and the number of its inhab- 
itants. Whole plains may be seen cov- 
ered with dwarf mulberry trees, which 
are purposely checked in their growth ; 
and prodigious quantities of silkworms 
are bred. The principal branch of trade 
therefore on this island consists in silk 
stuffs ; and those in which gold and sil- 
ver are intermixed are the most beauti- 
ful,and most esteemed in the empire. 
The tallow-tree grows in profusion here, 
and a species of mushrooms, which are 
transported to every province of the em- 
pire. Chusan is the largest of a group 
of islands, and is about twelve miles from 
the main land ; the other islands are still 
more exposed to the attacks of the Brit- 
ish , but Chusan lies opposite to Ningpo, 
an important city and seaport near the 
entrance of the grand canal, which is 
1500 miles in length, the principal com- 
munication between the northern and 
southern provinces of China, and contig- 
uous to the great manufacturing and tra- 
ding cities. In the province of Tche- 
kiang, to which Chusan belongs, there 
are eleven cities of the first rank, sev- 
enty-two of the third, eighteen fortresses, 
and a population of twenty-one millions 
of inhabitants. This province was for- 
merly the residence of the emperors. 

China, generally speaking, does not a- 
bound in villages like other countries, but 
is spread out into farms and plantations, 
and the land cultivated to the tops of the 
mountains. 

China has many advantages bestowed 
upon her by nature, which her people 


have increased by canals, irrigation of the 
land, and internal commerce. Her pro- 
vinces abound with productions, some of 
which she enjoys almost exclusively, 
among these are the tea-plant, the aloe, 
the camphor-tree, the sugar-cane, the 
bamboo, the varnish-tree, the soap-tree, 
indigo, cotton, rhubarb, the tallow-tree, 
lime, the wax-tree, and the li-tchi; its 
gold and silver pheasants and other birds 
which sometimes grace our china cups 
and saucers, trays, &c. are of the most 
beautiful plumage ; the silk-worm, that 
abotinds in all the Chinese provinces, is 
a native of her groves; and China has ever 
been the store-house and garden, from 
which the rest of the world have receiv- 
ed many of their choicest blessings. 

May the war between these two migh- 
ty empires be prosecuted with forbearance 
and humanity, and soon be ended ! 





DR. GRAHAM. 

In the year 1782, that extraordinary 
empiric, Dr Graham, appeared in Lon- 
don ; (not the Dr Graham of our times.) 
He was a graduate of Edinburgh, wrote 
in a bombastic style, and possessed great 
fluency of elocution. He opened a man- 
sion in Pall Mall, called ‘ The Temple of 
Health ;’ the front was ornamented with 
an enormous gilt sun, a statue of Hygeia, 
and other attractive emblems. The rooms 
were superbly furnished, and the walls 
decorated with mirrors, so as to confer on 
the place an effect like that of an enchan- 
ted palace. Here he delivered ‘ lectures 
on health,’ &c. at the extravagant rate of 
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two guineas each. As a further attrac- 
tion, he entertained a female of beautiful 
figure, whom he called ‘the goddess of 
health.’ He hired two men of extraor- 
dinary stature, provided with enormous 
cocked hats and showy liveries, to distri- 
bute bills from house to house about town. 

These unusual means to excite curios- 
ity were successful ; but his two-guinea 
auditors were soon exhausted ; he then 
dropped to one guinea ; afterwards to half 
a guinea ; then to five shillings ; and, 
subsequently, as he said, ‘ for the benefit 
of all,’ to two shillings and sixpence.— 
When he could not ‘draw’ at that price, 
he finally exhibited the Temple of Health 
at one shilling a head to daily crowds for 
several months. 

Among the furniture of Dr Graham's 
temple was a celestial bed, which he pre- 
tended wrought miraculous effects on 
those who reposed on it. He demanded 
for its use during one night five hundred 
dollars, and such is the folly of wealth, 
that several personages of high rank ac- 
ceded to his terms. He also pretended 
to have discovered ‘ The Elixir of Life,’ 
by taking of which a person might live 
as long as he pleased. When this was 
worn out, he recommended earth-bathing, 
and sanctioned it by his own practice. 
During one hour every day he admitted 
spectators to view him and the goddess of 
heaith immersed naked in the ground to 
their chins. The doctor’s head was dres- 
sed and powdered, and the goddess’s was 
arranged in the highest fashion of the 
times. He carried this exhibition to ev- 


ery town wherein he could obtain per- 
mission of the magistrates. The goddess 
nearly fell a victim to the practice, and 
the doctor, in spite of his enormous char- 
ges and his elixir of life, died in poor 
circumstances at the age of fifty-two. 

Mrs Macauley the historian married a 
brother of the doctor ; and it is generally 
understood that the lady who performed 
the singular part of the Goddess of Health 
was Emma, afterwards the wife of sir 
William Hamilton, and the personal fav- 
orite of the celebrated lord Nelson. She 
died in misery. 





NE WS-MEN. 

Tue London newsman is a lone per- 
son. His business and he are distinct 
from all other occupations and people. 

All the year round, and every day in 
the year, the newsman must rise soon af- 
ter four o’clock, and be at the newspaper 
offices to procure a few of the first mornr- 
ing papers allotted to him, at extra char- 
ges, for particular orders, and despatch 
them by the early coaches. Afterwards, 
he has to wait for his share of the ‘regu- 
lar’ publication of each paper, and he al- 
lots these as well as he can among some 
of the most urgent of his town orders. 
The zezt edition ata later hour is devoted 
to his remaining customers ; and he sends 
off his boys with different portions ac- 
cording to the supply he successively re- 
ceives. Yet, however skilful his arrange- 
ments, they are subject to unlooked-for 
accidents. The late arrival of foreign 
journals, a parliamentary debate unexpec- 





tedly protracted, or an article of import- 
ance in one paper exclusively, retard the 
printing and defer the newsman. His 
patience, well-worn before he gets his last 
papers, must be continued during all the 
time he is delivering them. The sheet 
is often snatched before he can draw it 
from his wrapper; he is often chid for 
delay, when he should have been praised 
for speed ; his excuse, ‘ all the papers 
were late this morning,’ is better heard 
than admitted ; and before he gets home 
to dinner, he hears at one house that 
‘Master has waited for the paper these 
two hours ;’ at another, ‘ Master is gone 
out, and says if you can’t bring the paper 
earlier he won’t have it at all ;’ and some 
ill-conditioned Master, perchance, leaves 
positive orders, ‘ Don’t take it im, but tell 
the man to bring the bill, and I'll pay it 
and have done with him.’ 

Besides buyers, every newsman has 
readers at so much each paper per hour. 
One class stipulates for a journal always 
at breakfast ; another, that it is to be de- 
livered exactly at such a time ; a third, 
at any time, so that it is left the full hour; 
and among all of these there are malcon- 
tents, who permit nothing of time or cir- 
cumstance to interfere with their personal 
convenience. Though the newsman de- 
livers, and allows the use of his paper, 
and fetches it, fora stipend not halfequal 
to the lowest-paid porter’s price for letter- 
carrying in London, yet he finds some, 
with whom he covenanted, objecting, 
when it is called for—‘ I've not had my 
breakfast,—‘ The paper didn’t come at 
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the proper time,’—‘ I’ve not had leisure to 
look at it yet,,—‘ It has not been left an 
hour,’—or any other pretence equally fu- 
tile or untrue, which, were he to allow, 
would prevent him from serving his read- 
ers in rotation, or atal]. If he can get 
all his morning papers from these cus- 
tomers by 4 0’clock, he is a happy man. 

Soon after three in the afternoon, the 
newsman and some of his boys must be 
at the offices of the evening papers ; but 
before he can obtain his requisite num- 
bers, he must wait till the newsmen of 
the royal exchange have received theirs, 
for the use of the merchants on Change. 
Some of the first he gets are hurried off 
to coflee-houses. When he has procured 
his full quantity, he supplies the remain- 
These dis- 
posed of, then comes the hasty folding 
and directing of his reserves for the coun- 
try, and the forwarding them to the post- 
office, or the various coach offices. The 
Gazette nights, Tuesday and Friday, add 
to his labors, and the publication of second 
and third editions of the evening papers 
On what he calls a 
‘regular day,’ he is fortunate if he finds 
himself settled within his own door by 
seven o'clock, after fifteen hours running 
to and fro. It is now only that he can 
review the business of the day, enter his 
fresh orders, ascertain how many of each 
paper he will require on the morrow, ar- 
range his accounts, provide for the money 
he may have occasion for, eat the only 
quiet meal he could reckon upon since 
that of the evening before, and ‘ steal a 


der of his town customers. 
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few hours from the night’ for needful rest, 
before he rises the next morning to a day 
of the like incessant occupation ; and 
thus from Monday to Saturday he labors 
every day. 

Sunday is no sabbath to the newsman ; 
for on him and his brethren devolves the 
circulation of upwards of eighty thousand 
Sunday papers in the course of the fore- 
noon. His Sunday dinner is the only 
meal he can ensure with his family, and 
the short remainder of the day the only 
time he can enjoy in their society with 
certainty, or extract something from, for 
more serious duties, or social converse. 

The newsman’s life is measured out to 
unceasing toil; in all weathers, hail, rain, 
wind and snow, he is daily constrained to 
the way and the fare of a wayfaringman. 
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He runs to distribute information concern- _ 
ing all sorts of circumstances and persons. — 


He has no time to cultivate friendships ; 
and may be said to live separate and a- 
part from society in general; for though 
he mixes with every body, it is only for 
a few moments and as strangers do ina 
crowd. 

In London scarcely any one knows the 
newsinan but a newsman. His custom- 
ers know him least of all. They are in- 
different to him, and only attached to what 
he ‘serves’ them with. Their regard is 
for the newspaper, and not the newsman. 
If he dies, the servant receives the paper 
from his successor, and says, when he 
carries it up stairs—‘if you please, the 
newsman’s dead’ ; and they scarcely ask 
where he lived or how he died. 
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“ TweLve bricks to the front, ten to 
the side, twelve to the back, and ten to 
the other side ; four in the chimneys, and 
three—no, five for the steps—how many 
bricks then are there in Phebe's house ?’ 
inquired Edward Millar of Harry Blunt. 

“ How many ?” echoed Harry. 

‘ Ay, how many ? again inquired Ned. 
‘Why I thought you told me, as the only 
excuse for your card-playing, that it taught 
you to count; and now you are posed 
over a simple thing, which nny little sis- 
ter Phebe, whose house I have just fin- 
ished with those pretty bricks, could tell 
in a minute ; yet she never plays cards—’ 

‘No, you are all too religious for that,’ 
sneered Harry, 


‘I am not ashamed of being thought 
too religious to do any thing it is wrong 
to do,’ replied Edward gravely ; ‘but mo- 
ther says she objects to cards on a moral 
principle. In the first place, to play them 
is to waste time—’ 

‘You and your sister waste quite as 
much time upon music and drawing; 
though music, you, Ned, cultivate only 
as an amusement, as Willy Soames, Tib 
Jarvis and I expend upon cards.’ 

‘Music, Harry, affords pleasure to oth- 
ers as well as to one’s self. I often play 
that my brothers and sisters may dance. 
My old grandfather, who is both lame and 
blind, delights in music ; and my mother 
says that music has a great tendency to 
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soothe the cares of life, and I believe it; 
for if I take up my flute when I am out 
of humour, before I get half through an 
air or a rondo, my bad temper, as Phebe 
says, has all gone up the chimney.’ 

‘Well, Edward, let it be as you will; 
but one must have recreation, I suppose ? 
and I am very glad that my mother does 
not keep me for ever humdrumming— 
humdrumming. Why all your amuse- 
ments are studies!’ 

‘Granted ; and many of my studies 
are amusements.’ 

‘Mother,’ retorted little Phebe, who 
had joined the group, ‘is one of the last 
persons in the world to keep us humdrum- 
ming ; and I am sure, Harry, I can see 
over the hawthorn hedge into your gar- 
den, when you sit playing Beggar-my- 
Neighbor on the grass, and you young 
card-players look a great deal more hum- 
drum than we do, with our rocking-hor- 
ses, our skipping-ropes, and our merry 
hoops.’ 

‘Yes, and you make a great deal of 
noise, my little lady Phebe, and often put 
us out of our reckoning ; and yet you do 
not consider such play waste of time! 

‘Certainly not,’ said Edward, who, 
though nearly fourteen, dearly loved a 
game at romps with his little brothers 
and sisters. ‘ Exercise is necessary for 
health's sake ; and you would not have 
such a pain in your chest, Harry, if you 
flew a five-foot kite on the Common, or 
had a glorious game of cricket now and 
then, instead of sitting cramped up over 
a parcel of painted pasteboard.’ 
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‘ Your kite is not five feet long ? 

‘Indeed but it is,’ replied Ned, who, to 
confess the truth, was proud of his kite. 

‘ Ay, measuring the tail in then,’ said 
the other. 

‘The tail indeed ! quoth Phebe, turn- 
ing up her little nose— no indeed, mas- 
ter Harry, Nelly and I cut the paper for 
the bobs with father’s big scissors, and 
the tail alone—I am sure it is seven or 
ten feet long.’ 

‘Not quite, sister ; nine,’ replied Ed- 
ward, smoothing down her pretty curls ; 
‘but it’s a splendid tail! You should have 
seen him the other day. At first he kept 
so close to the ground, till long Tom Say- 
er was so good as to run with him to the 
Giant’s mound, just under the eye of the 
wind, then he fluttered in prime style—a 
little restless at first, moving to and fro ; 
and then I gave him the line gently, gent- 
ly ; and at last, when he had got fairly 
on the back of the breeze, I untowed and 
untowed, and ran with him—certainly 
more than half a mile; when, poor fellow, 
the wind failed him, and he floated down 
into Bain’s meadow as quietly as a lamb.’ 

‘I should so like to have such a kite 
as that!’ said Harry ; ‘but it is very ex- 
pensive to buy a good one.’ 

‘I made that myself,’ replied Edward, 
‘and I have an estimate of the cost here ;’ 
drawing forth his memorandum book. 
‘T find it only cost me one shilling.’ 

Harry put his hand into his pocket 
and brought forth 3 pennies. ‘I thought 
I had ntore money,’ he said, ‘let me see ; 
I paid two pence for having my box of 
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Cominoes mended, a penny for my hoop- 
“ich,—then the lelypops, crackers, aud 
the odd penny I gave mother Griffin at 
the toyshop to ake back my blackhandled 
knife that she gave me a bargain, because 
it was hurt in the hinge. Altogether, 
with the two pence | lost to Bill Soames 
at Beggar-my-Neighbor—it is right, I 
dare say.’ 

‘You dare say!’ said Edward smiling; 
‘and is that the manner in which you 
keep your accounts, Harry ? besides, I 
did not know that you played cards for 
money ?@’ 

‘O no! not for money exactly,—only 
a farthing a game, which is nothing, you 
know—just enough, as father says, when 
he plays long whist, sixpenny points— 
(which I shall play when I am a man)— 
just enough to create excitement.’ 

‘ Create excitement !’ repeated Edward 
Millar, who fortunately had been taught 
to reflect upon both words and acts ; ‘ that 
is the very thing we ought to avoid, be- 
cause, when we are excited, neither our 


judgment nor our temper can have fair 
play.’ 

‘Then that is the reason, I suppose, 
why father looks so dull and gets so cross 
when he loses—if it be only a sixpence; 
which is nothing to him, for he gives a- 
way scores and scores of shillings.’ 

‘Another proof of the evil of cards, 
Harry,—it is the very nurse of selfish- 
ness, No one can sit down to a card-ta- 
ble to play for money without violating 
two of the commands of Scripture. They 
cannot do unto others as they would be 
done unto, neither can they love their 
neighbors as themselves. But to return 
to the kite. I will lend: you the money 
to buy the materials. I dare say you can 
get them at Mrs Griffin’s ; but it is bet- 
ter to do without a toy than to run in debt 
for it at the toyshop. You shall pay me 
when you get your next weekly money ; 
and instead of playing cards this lovely 
summer evening, you and I will make 
the body of the kite, and Phebe will, I 


am sure, manufacture the tail.’ 
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This proposition afforded, what a prop- 
osition seldom does, general satisfaction 
to all parties ; and the kind-hearted Ed- 
ward Millar gained one step towards the 
reformation he meditated in his friend’s 
habits ; he proved to him—not by argu- 
ment, but by demonstration—that a very 
happy evening could be passed without 
the aid of cards. 

Little Phebe cut the bobs to admiration ; 
alternate slips of white aud blue paper, 
with a glowing piece of scarlet silk care- 
fully shred at the end, 
lassie said gave it the 


which the little 
appearance of a 
had 


- and when 


comet. Harry declared he never 


spent so pleasant an evening 
he returned home, and saw how very ill- 
tempered Mr Godbey appeared on rising 
from the card-table, and how one or two 
old ladies, who in general were amiable 
and kind, swelled and ~ itled ; nd looked 
askance, and spoke many anery words as 
to trumps and leads, and a whole parcel 
of phrases, which even his card-playing 
experience did not enable him to compre- 
hend, he thought they would have been 
far more peaceably disposed had they 
spentthe evening after MrMillar’s fashion. 

In that happy house, Mrs Millar enter- 
tained her guests by showing them some 
beautiful engravings which she had from 
time to time mounted in a well-arranged 
scrap-book. 
some new songs ; 


She also sang over to them 
and then Mr Millar 
exhibited a variety of animalcule in a 
very fine microscope he had purchased 
for the entertainment of his children.— 
Thus their common amusements were 
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rendered profitable, and the young Mil- 
lars were always learning, without suf- 
fering any of the fatigue which the Blunts 
experienced in the repetition of endless 
lessons, that for want of a little eare to 
the useful and leading points of educa- 
tion, were generally ill-arranged. It is 
well for teachers to beur continually in 
mind, that children imbibe more from 
what they hear and see, than from what 
they learn in books. 

Harry Blunt had almost resolved not 
to play cards any more; but unfortu- 
nately Willy Soames came the following 
Mond \\, 


his allowanee, and a love of that danger- 


soon alter Harry had received 
ous thing called excitement, an undefined, 
certainly an unacknowledged desire for a 
few additional farthings, and above all, 
hahit, that clog of cood resolutions, ope- 
rated against his better feelings, and he 
prepared for a regular game. 

‘ Before I sit down to play,’ said Har- 
ry.‘ I must take in ninepence to Edward 
Millar ; he lent it me and made my kite 
into the bargain; and I not only know 
that he wants it to-day, but I promised it 
him.’ 

‘You can just as well take it in when 
we have done,’ replied his companion ; 
‘T cannot stay more than an hour, as I 
must be home at seven, and it is now 
just six.’ 

So the two boys sat down at the little 
table in the pretty summer house, and 
commenced their game. 

‘Harry, Harry " exclaimed the soft 
voice of little Phebe, as she separated the 
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jasmine and pushed her sunny face thro’ 
the opening branches which divided the 
garden of Mr Blunt from that of Mr 
Millar, ‘ Harry, will you not come and 
walk to the wood; Ned has found a yel- 
low-bird’s nest, which mother says we 
may peep into, but not touch ; and we 
are to pass Mossy-Fen, where all the vil- 
lagers are peeling osiers.’ 

‘ How soon are you going?’ said Harry. 

‘In about twenty minutes.’ 

‘IT cannot promise, but if I can I will.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said William Soames, who 
was a keen, cunning boy, ‘that you suffer 
those children to plague you so—you are 
too old now to think such silly things as 
kites and nests good fun ; why I am go- 
ing to college this autumn, and I am not 
more than six months older than you— 
pay me for that Knave.’ 

‘T don’t quite think you paid my Queen 
while Phebe was talking to me,’ replied 
Harry. 

‘ Indeed I did,’ said the bad boy, who 
knew perfectly well he had done no such 
thing. 

Harry more than half suspected his 
honesty, but he only laughed and played 
on. Fortune, as card-players call it, did 
not favour Harry by any means, and he 
soon found he had lost the only pence he 
could call his own. 

‘I can play no more, Will,’ said he, 
looking mournfully upon the money he 
had set apart to pay his debt to Edward. 

‘Not play any more! why not? what, 
because you fear to stake Ned’s money ? 
Why the chances are ten to one in your 
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favour. Come now, you sadly wanted | 
my silver twopence to send to your sister; _ Ee 
I'll do a generous act, and stake my sil- 
ver twopence (for which I can get ten-— 
pence any day) against your sixpence— 
there, that’s what I call friendship—it’s a 
beautiful little coin. What! you won't! 
Then you've no spirit—and you are afraid 
of preaching-master Neddy.’ 

This taunt unfortunately produced the 
effect that William desired. Harry ought 
to have remembered, we have no right to 
speculate with other persons’ property ; 
that which we owe is not our own; but 
the truth is, he was ashamed of being 
thought under the control of Edward, 
The sixpence was staked, and the six. 
pence was lost ; and just as it changed 
hands the clock struck seven, and Wil: 
liam Soames jumped up, exclaiming he 
must run home. 

‘Well, I have been unfortunate,’ said 
the young gamester, forcing an air of gai 
ety because he would not suffer Willy to 


suppose he cared about his loss ; ‘ but, “ 
like a good fellow, lend me that money; - 
that one sixpence, till Monday, and then’ ,, 
you shall have it again.’ ‘po 


Willy buttoned his pocket over his ill. }; 
gotten gain, and laughing replied, ‘I would 
lend it you for yourself, Harry ; but | 
know you only want it for that canting , 
Ned—he can wait for it till Monday as| ¢ 
well as I.’ And so saying, he sprang | 
over the hedge into the meadow. 





We shall be obliged to omit the rest of | 
this interesting story till next month. 
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Concluded from our last Number. 


HOW bitter were the self-reproaches of 
Harry! He knew that Edward was 
waiting for the money ; he knew, more- 
over, that he wanted it to bestow upon a 
poor old blind woman, to whom, out of 
his allowance, he gave ninepence a week 
—such of my young friends as know the 
number of juvenile wants ninepence will 
supply, can duly appreciate the sacrifice. 


What to do he knew not, for his father 


and mother never would advance his al- 
lowance, nor did he care to confess to 
them that he had staked sixpence upon a 


game. 
F 


VOL. IX. 


Just as, in no gentle humor,—for we 
are never gentle when displeased with 
ourselves,—he pondered over his situa- 
tion, Ninon, Phebe’s greyhound, a pretty, 
sportive creature, leaped through the 
hedge and began to lick his face with 
more energy than suited his mood, and 
he struck the affectionate dog a blow that 
sent it howling to its little mistress, who 
was coming as fast as she could towards 
him. 

Phebe grew very angry and very red, 
for she loved her dog, and her dog loved 
her—they had no separate interests— 
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what affronted the one affronted the other. 
So down she fell on her little fat knees, 
and folding her little arms around Ni- 
non’s slender throat, she howled louder 
than her friend. Edward ran to know 
what was the matter, and perceived Har- 
ry’s countenance looking chuff and cross 
enough over the hedge— Ninon cries for 
nothing, I am sure,’ said he ; ‘I just 
shoved her off for that dirty trick she 
has of licking one’s face, and you would 
suppose I had half killed both her and 
Phebe.’ 

Edward saw that Harry was in no 
peaceful vein, and, like a good, sensible 
boy, he resolved to soften, not to irritate ; 
he pacified Ninon and Phebe, and Phebe 
and Ninon ; and when harmony was 
quite restored, civilly asked for his nine- 
pence. ‘I am going to blind Betsey, 
and like to take it to her myself ; and we 
shall see the osiers and all; and father is 
going to botanize—so come along, Harry, 
and bring your kite.’ 

‘I cannot go,’ he replied ; ‘and I can- 
not pay you.’ 

‘Not give me the ninepence for poor 
Bess, which you promised so faithfully ! 
There was a pause. 

Have the bright young eyes now rest- 
ing upon this page ever dimmed at the 
remembrance, that once they looked upon 
a lie, yet turned not from it? Did false- 
hood ever sear those rosy lips which God 
made to utter the language of love and 
truth, and praise and prayer ? If so, let 
them, before they read the conclusion of 
my little story, pause, and call to mind 


what they suffered, both before and after 
the utterance of an untruth; let them 
pray that such sin, such shame may nev- 


er again be written down against them; — 


and resolve to bear patiently every reproof 


rather than subject themselves to the . 





punishment which was inflicted on Ana- 


nias and Sapphira—‘ caught with a lie 
upon their tongue.’ 


During the brief moments that follow- 


ed the exclamation of Edward, Harry re- ~ 
solved on the attempt to hide his dishon- © 


esty under the flimsy veil of untruth. 
‘Father,’ said he, ‘ Father did not give 
me my weekly money.’ 


‘How dare you tell a falsehood of your | 


own father, sir!’ exclaimed Mr Blunt, 
who had heard the assertion behind the 
arbour, and who seized his son by the 
collar at the same instant that he spoke. 


‘How dare you utter a falsehood ? Did | 
I not see you stake your sixpence, after — 


the commands I have so often repeated, | 


that you should never play cards for mo- 
ney? And then to vent your ill-humor 
on an animal that sought to caress you! 
Begone, sir, and hide your face, for your 
own father is ashamed to look upon you.’ 


The sinful and abashed boy hung down 


his head, as well he might, in sorrow and | 
It was in vain that his young _ 
friends interceded for him—it was in vain | 
that Mr Millar begged his father would | 
Mr Blunt — 
was too much displeased to palliate his _ 


and Harry retired to his own | 


es) 
Pie 


in shame. 


forgive this his first offence. 


fault ; 
chamber to mourn the results of his evil 
propensity. 
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* My dear friend,’ said Mr Millar, peep- 
ing into his neighbor’s study, ‘are you 
alone ?” 

‘Tam,’ replied Mr Blunt ; ‘alone and 
sorrowful enough, for I am at a loss to 
account for the sad course my son has 
taken this day.’ 

‘The boy committed two great faults 
certainly,’ said Mr Millar, ‘ disobedience 
and falsehood ; but it all originates in his 
unfortunate love of cards.’ 

Mr Blunt fidgeted on his seat, for it 
was not the first time his neighbor had 
spoken to him on the danger of introdu- 
cing such an amusement among his 
young people. 

‘Harry’s disobedience is most lament- 
able,’ continued Mr Millar ; ‘ but it is not 
wise to put a loaf of bread before a star- 
ving boy and tell him not to eat; I mean 
that incentives should be used to strength- 
en obedience, not temptations afforded to 
a contrary course.’ 

‘No child of mine shall ever touch a 
card again,’ exclaimed Mr Blunt. 

‘No child of mine desires to touch 
one,’ repliedMr Millar; ‘I should be mad 
indeed to expect them to procure inno- 
cent amusement from a corrupt source. 
All that grown-up card-players venture to 
say in favor of the practice is—that it 
spends time.’ Methinks it is rather a 
foolish excuse, to have a desire to spend 
what wise men seek to use.’ 

Again Mr Blunt fidgeted, but made no 
reply for a minute or two, when he said, 
‘Tt is better than talking scandal.’ 

‘Still, my dear friend, I have to learn 
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what necessity there is for talking scan- 
dal. You have spent many evenings at 
my house, and though we did not play 
cards, I am sure we did not talk scandal. 
Now, having permitted your children to 
possess a pack of cards, you cannot with 
any propriety withdraw from them an a- 
musement, which you taught them to en- 
joy, unless you relinquish it yourself.’ 

‘I don’t see that,’ replied Mr Blunt, 
who loved his rubber ; ‘ 1 may surely do 
many things which it would be improper 
for my children to do.’ 

‘Not in a moral point of view,’ replied 
Mr Millar ; ‘sins are not catalogued by 
the age, but by the act. How can you 
tell a child that such a thing is wrong, 
yet practise it yourself? Think you 
they will not reason upon it, and so hold 
you to command lightly ? 

Mr. Blunt was ina pet; and said that 
he only wanted children to obey, not to 
And then Mr Millar reminded 
him how often he had heard him say to 
Harry— think! think ! 

And at last—what think you, little 
reader ?—why Mr Millar prevailed upon 
Mr Blunt to pardon his son. And what 
think you farther ? why Mr Blunt prac- 
tically acknowledged the justice of his 
good neighbor’s arguments ; for when lit- 
tle Phebe stole into his study the next 
morning with a bunch of fresh-gathered 
flowers, she found him occupied in burn- 
ing three packs of ‘ big people’s cards.’ 

‘T have sent to London,’ said the old 
gentleman, ‘ for an orrery, and a telescope, 
two boxes of dissected maps, and such a 


reason. 
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quantity of books and drawing materials, 
that I entertain very sanguine hopes we 
shall soon have neither old nor young 


card-players in the neighborhood.’ 





STORIES OF HORSES. 





Ir my young readers are not tired of 
‘Tales about Horses,’ I think I can en- 
tertain them with many anecdotes some 
time longer. And I will now speak of 
the kind of horse, which differs little from 
the charger or the coach-horse ; I mean 
the hackney or roadster, which is generally 
used by persons who travel on horseback. 

When hackneys have been long accus- 
tomed to the road, they sometimes be- 
come the most knowing animals imagin- 
able. Here is an account of one, which 
I lately saw in a Scotch newspaper. 

‘A friend of ours, who travels a good 
deal in the course of the year, visiting in 
his rounds many out-of-the-way corners, 
where inns are scarce, has a horse that 
follows him like a pet dog, and fares very 
much as he does himself. Her name is 
Jess, and when a feed of corn is difficult 
to be got, she can breakfast, dine, or sup 
on oat or barley-cakes, seasoned with a 


slice of white-oak cheese. Though her 
principal beverage is drawn from the wa- 
ter trough, the crystal well, or the run- 
ning brook, she can tipple at times as well 
as her betters, particularly when the wea- 
ther is very sultry or disagreeably cold. 
In warm days she prefers something cool- 
ing, and we had the honor of treating her 
to a bottle ofale, which was no sooner de- 
canted than she came and swallowed it 
withoutstopping tobreathe. We are sorry 
her master has made a beast of her, but 
we are obliged to add, that in winter she 
relishes a gill of whisky! This is dilu- 
ted, of course, in water; but our friend 
has a peculiar system, which he continues 
to pursue, because perhaps he believes it 
beneficial for man as well as horse. We 
believe it will not turn out so in the end, 

Horses are fond of good living as well 
as their ‘ betters,’ as the editor says. A 
gentleman in Ireland had a horse, that 


used to slip his head from the halter, then 
open the door of the stable, and go out — 
in the middle of the night only, (when | 


he reckoned himself most secure from de- © 


tection) and regale himself on corn in a | 


field at a considerable distance from the 
stable. He always returned to his stall 
before break of day, and continued this 
practice for some time without being de- 
tected. He adroitly opened the door, by 
pulling the string of the latch with his 
teeth ; and it is said that,on returning to 
the stable, he again shut the door. But 
I rather think that it swung back of itself 
after he had forced it open, without his 
troubling himself much about it. 

















My readers no doubt recollect John 
Gilpin’s famous gallop. I will relate an- 
other on a small scale, but no less laugh- 
able. A gentleman in the country, hav- 
ing occasion to send his servant to town 
on horseback, it happened that a glazier, 
who had been mending windows at his 
house, asked the servant to permit him 
to ride behind him ; to which he assented. 
No sooner was le mounted, than the 
horse, alarmed by the rattling of the gla- 
zier’s tumbril of glass, started off at full 
speed, and coming to the lodge-gate, 
which was nearly six feet high and spiked 
on the top, though he had never before 
been known to leap, he cleared it at once, 
and, wonderful to say, neither of his ri- 
ders (although it was the glazier’s first 
appearance on horseback) was thrown 
from his seat, nor received any injury 
from their perilous expedition. 

One of the good qualities of the road- 
ster IS a very retentive memory, which 
enables him to find out places where he 
has once been ; and here is a striking in- 
stance : 

A gentleman once rode a young horse, 
which he had bred, to a distance of thirty 
miles from home, and to a part of the 
country where he had never before been. 
The road was a cross one, and extremely 
difficult to find ; however, by dint of in- 
quiry, he reached his destination. Two 
years afterwards he had occasion to pur- 
sue the same route. He was benighted 
three or four miles from the end of his 
journey. The night was so dark that he 
could scarcely see the horse’s head ; he 
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had a black and dreary moor to pass, and 
had lost all traces of his route, and was 
for some time even uncertain whether he 
proceeded in the proper direction. To 
add to his miseries, the rain began to fall 
heavily. He now contemplated the un- 
certainty of his situation : ‘ Here am I,’ 
thought he, ‘ far from any house, in the 
midst of a dreary waste, and | know not 
which way to turn. I have heard much 
of the memory of the horse, and now is 
the time to try it ; it is my only hope.’ 
He-threw the reins on the horse's neck, 
and, encouraging him to proceed, soon 
found himself safe at the gate of his 
friend. It must be remarked, that the 
horse had not been on that road except at 
the beforementioned time, two years back, 
as no person ever rode him but his mas- 
ter. 

I have told you about a horse that used 
to steal corn at night. Here is one of more 
open robbery. His owner was probably 
some wicked person, who had trained 
him to such evil courses : 

One of the constables in London made 
a complaint before the magistrates of the 
police against a horse for stealing hay. 
The constable stated that the horse came 
regularly every night, of his own accord, 
and without any attendant, to the coach- 
stand in George’s square, where he fully 
satisfied his appetite, and then galloped 
away. He defied the whole of the po- 
lice officers to apprehend him ; for if they 
attempted to go near while he was eating, 
he would throw up his heels and kick 


at them in the most furious way, or he 
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ran at them, and, if they did not get out 
of his way, he would bite them. The 
constable therefore thought it best to rep- 
resent the case to the magistrates. One 
of the magistrates said, ‘ Well, Mr Con- 
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of the Mediterranean, Egypt, Syria, &, 
and all the dominions of the Grand Sint | 
ior ; passed twice through Persia ; over” 
India, Hindostan, and part of Siam anil 
Pegu, and went to the boundaries of 


stable, if you should be annoyed again 
by this animal in the execution of your 


China. On his return he stopped at the — 


Cape of Good Hope ; penetrated far into, 





duty, you may appreiend him if you can, 
and bring him before us to answer your 
complaints.’ 

So much for the influence of evil com- 
panions. You all remember ihe precept, 
‘evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.’ It holds true in the case of ani- 
mals as well as of inen. 

In a book which [| lately read, I found 
a curious account of a gentleman who 
travelled over a great part of the world 
on a hackney ; as he seems to have been 
somewhat of an original, I will give a 
short account of him : 

The gentleman, whose name was Wil- 
son, was of Cornwall, and had an income 
of about a thousand pounds a year. In 
1741, when he was 23 years of age, he 
set off on his travels, riding on horseback, 
accompanied by one servant. He first 
visited every European country, in doing 
which he spent eight years. He then 
embarked for America; was two years 
in North, and three more in South 
America, travelling as a Spaniard, which 
he was enabled to do, because he spoke 
the language so easily. The delightful 
climate of Peru so enchanted him, that 
he hired a farm and resided on it a year. 
He next visited the East ; passed through 
all the territories in Africa to the south 


Africa from that quarter and back again’ 
to the Cape ; then took a ship to Bata! 
via, and visited most of the islands in the 
Great Indian Archipelago. Returning — 
to Europe, he landed at Cadiz, and went f 
in a straight line to Moscow, on his way 
to Kamskatka. Soon after this period 
all trace of him was lost. He was in’ 
correspondence with several friends down 
to 1783, when he was supposed to be go-! 
ing to Siberia. A gentleman, who saw 
him at Moscow in that year, represented 
him in full and vigorous health, though 
in his 66th year. He was never heard 
of after that period, and is supposed eith- 
er to have died suddenly, or to have set. 
tled in some remote corner of the world, 
whence intelligence was difficult to be 
conveyed. 

I must finish my horse-stories for this) 
month, with one which ought properly t_ 
have been classed with our last ones, fork 
it is a story of a dragoon horse. 4 

A horse belonging to the military de 
pot at Woolwich had proved so unman| 
ageable to the rough-riders, that at lal 
no one amongst them durst venture t) 
mount him. His mode of throwing a 
dismounting his rider consisted in lying 
down and rolling over him, or by crush 
ing his leg against some wall or post 
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All means taken to break him of these 
perilous tricks were unavailing ; the an- 
imal was pronounced incurably vicious ; 
and he was about to be sold, when Col- 
onel Quest of the Lancers, knowing the 
horse to be thorough-bred, and one of the 
best-actioned horses in the regiment, re- 
quested that he might be transferred into 
his riding troop. This was consented to, 
and the transfer made; and Colonel 
Quest determined to pursue a system of 
management directly opposite to that al- 
ready attempted. He had him led daily 
into the riding-school—suffered no whip 
to be shown to him while there, but pat- 
ted him, and tried to make him execute 
his and the other little manceuvre ; and 
as often as he proved obedient, rewarded 
him with a handful of corn or beans, or 
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a piece of bread, with which bribes his 
pockets were always well supplied. In 
this manner, and in no great distance of 
time, was the rebel not only subdued and 
tamed, but rendered so perfectly quiet, 
that a little child could ride him. He 
became at length taught to kneel down 
while his rider mounted, and to perform 
various evolutions, and dances, and tricks, 
which no other horse in the school could 
be brought to do. In fine, so great a fa- 
vorite did he become, that he was named 
‘The Darling.’ 

‘How few persons there are, who make 
it a matter of conscience to treat their 
useful animals with unvarying kindness ! 
and yet how well these animals repay 
this kindness, let the above story illus- 
trate. 
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sO 
A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FOR CHILDREN, 





HENRY THIRD. 


Henry was a little boy when his fa- 
ther died, and, until he was seventeen 
years old, had nothing to do with the go- 
vernment of his kingdom. He was not 
skilful, but he was a kind-hearted and a- 
miable king. What a pity that he had 
no pious friend to teach him to love the 
bible, for he really tried to please his Ma- 
ker in some things. He used to go very 
often to a place of worship, and thought 
it was pleasing to the Lord to say a great 
many prayers, although sometimes he did 
not understand them. But there were 
few or no pious clergymen in England 
in Henry’s reign; to teach the ignorant 
king and his people that ‘except a man 
be born again he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.’ 

Henry was an affectionate father, and 
his little son Edward loved him; he was 
a kind husband too, and wished to be a 
good king, but he was so weak and fool- 


ish, and had been so badly taught when 
he was a boy, that he knew not how to 
manage his people properly. 

His barons were most of them wicked 
men, and the king was so weak he could 
not manage them; they did whatever 
they pleased with the people, and at last 
took up arms against their king. Henry 
was taken prisoner by the Ear! of Leice- 
ster, a very wicked man, and Prince Ed- 
ward, now in his 25th year, gave himself 
up on condition that his father should be 
set free. Leicester promised, but he 
broke his word ; for although he did not 
keep Henry any longer in prison, he kept 
him in his own castle, where he was 
constantly guarded and watched, either 
by Leicester himself, or by another wick- 
ed man, Simon de Montfort. 

Prince Edward, although a prisoner, 
was allowed to ride out occasionally with 
a guard, and the Earl of Gloster, who 
was his friend, conspired with Henry Mor- 
timer to effect his escape. They got a 
gentleman to present the prince with an 
extraordinary swift horse, and the next 
morning, when he went to take his airing, 
he encouraged his-attendants to run races 
until their horses were tired, whilst he 
kept his own, which was a beautiful ani- 
mal, quite fresh. He then bade them 
good morning, and telling them he had 
had quite enough of their company, rode 
off at full gallop. They tried to overtake 
him but could not, and in a few minutes 
they saw Mortimer and a party of his 
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friends, who were waiting for him at a 
little distance, ride up and receive the 
prince with shouts of joy. They return- 
ed home to tell their master, and Ed- 
ward reached Mortimer’s castle in safety. 

As soon as Prince Edward was at lib- 
erty, he raised an army to set his father 
free. Leicester covered the poor old king 
with armor, and put him in the very 
front of the battle, in the hope that the 
Prince or his soldiers would kill him. 
He was wounded and struck from his 
horse, but he called out, ‘ I am Henry of 
Winchester,’ and Edward who was very 
near, heard his father’s voice, rode up, 
and saved him. Leicester and one of his 
sons were killed in this battle, and the 
king was put on his throne again. 

Prince Edward, who was too fond of 
war, soon got tired of peace, and set off 
to the Holy Land to fight against the 
Turks. He took his wife Eleanor with 
him. One day, when he was resting on 
his couch in the middle of the day, a vil- 
lain, pretending to have a message from 
the governor of Joppa, stabbed him in the 
arm, although Edward afterwards killed 
him. His friends were in great alarm, 
because they thought the dagger poison- 
ed, and that the Prince would certainly 
die ; but Eleanor, who loved him tender- 
ly, sucked the wound ; he recovered, for 
the dagger had not been poisoned. And 
you may think how dearly he now loved 
Eleanor, who had as he thought been the 
means of saving his life at the risk of her 
own. But to return toHenry. He con- 
tinued to reign till he attained the age of 
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sixty-six, when he died, after being on 
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the throne fifty-six years ; the longest 
reign of any king of England. 





Short Lessons to be committed te memory. 


HENRY THIRD. 

Character—Kind-hearted but incon- 
stant, and exceedingly greedy of money. 

Right to the throne—Son of John. 

Death—1272, of a broken heart. 

Possessions—England. 

Children—Nine ;_ 5 died before teir 
father ; Edward the eldest succeeded. 

Line— Plantagenet. 

Remarkable Events—First mention of 
coals in English history. Origin of the 
House of Commons. ‘Two impostors ex- 
ecuted, one for pretending to be the Vir- 
gin Mary, the other Mary Magdalene. 
Aldermen of London first elected. Ti- 
tles first used. Wales subjected. Fine 
linen first made in England. Tapestry 
first introduced by the princess Eleanor. 








For Parley’s Magazine. 
ANECDOTES 
OF PRINCE LOUIS BONAPARTE. 


Pernars some of the children who 
read Parley’s Magazine have seen ac- 
counts of Louis Bonaparte, one of the 
nephews of Napoleon. It is but a few 
years since, that he was in this country ; 
and he returned to Europe on account of 
the sickness of his mother, who died soon 
after. You have read in the papers that 
not long since he went from England and 
landed in France, with some few follow- 
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ers, and tried to excite the people to re- 
bellion ; and that he was arrested, tried, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
He is now in a dreary prison to suffer for 
his folly ; and every one must feel pity 
for him, and lament his sad fate. But I 
think you will feel still more interest in 
him, when you have read these little an- 
ecdotes of his childhood, which I have 
translated from the French, because I 
thought them such pleasant stories for 
children. 

He was very delicate, and only 4 years 
old, when for the first time he saw a 
chimney-sweeper ; his fear was great, and 
he ran to hide himself in the arms of 
madame de Bourbours. This was his 
governess, and knowing very well that 
the nervous fears of children should not 
be treated with rudeness, she took him 
upon her knee, quieted him with caresses, 
and destroyed forever his fear of the little 
black man, by interesting the heart of the 
Prince in the fate of these poor children, 
who are driven from their home by pov- 
erty, and gain their hard living by clean- 
ing chimnies, and thus covering them- 
selves with that black dust which makes 
them so frightful. Some months after 
this, while the princes were yet sleeping 
soundly, and the nurse had stepped into 
another room waiting for them to awake, 
a little sweep descended their chimney 
enveloped in a black cloud, with which, 
in shaking it from himself, he filled the 
chamber. Little Louis only was awake, 
and quickly overcoming his first impulse 
of fear, by remembering what his gover- 


ness related, he climbed with difficulty 
over the railing of his crib, which he had 
never done alone, ran to the drawer that 
contained his little treasures, mounted a 
chair to reach it, and taking out his purse 
gave it to the little sweep, with all the 
money that had been given him, and 
which he generally distributed in his 
walks. His elder brother, awakened by 
the noise he made, called the nurse, who 
found Louis striving in vain to get into 
the little bed from which he had escaped ; 
a little embarrassed because he was obliged 
to own that he had given away all at once; 
and because he had taken to himself the 
pleasure of doing good, without meriting 
it; which pleasure was allowed these 
princes as a reward for being good. 
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One day his mother said to his brother | 


Napoleon, who is now dead, ‘ Napoleon, 
what would you do if you had nothing 
at all, and was alone for yourself in the 
world?’ ‘I would bea soldier, and fight 
so well, that they would make me an of- 
ficer.’ ‘And then, Louis, what would 


you doto gain a living?’ The little prince 


who was not yet five years old, and who 
had listened to all that was said, and who 
knew very well that the gun and knap- 
sack, small as they might he made, were 
yet above his strength, replied, ‘Me! | 
would sell bouquets of violets like the 
little boys at the Tuilleries, that you buy 
of every day.’ 

I suppose that all of you who read 
these stories know, that after many victo- 
rious battles, the emperor Napoleon was 
at last defeated by the allied powers, that 
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is, the nations of Europe, whose armies 
entered Paris, with kings and princes at 
their head. The little incident which I 
am now going to translate for you, hap- 
pened at this time. 

The two princes were truly above their 
age in many things, because their mother 
took great pains to form their character 
and to develope their faculties. But they 
were yet too young entirely to understand 
all that was happening around them. As 
they were always in the habit of seeing 
kings of their own family, when the em- 
peror of Russia and the king of Prussia 
were announced, they asked their gover- 
ness, if they also were their uncles, and 
if they should call them so? ‘No; you 
will say simply, Sire.’ ‘ But,’ said the 
youngest, ‘ Is it so, that the kings are not 
our uncles ?? They were told that, on 
the contrary, all the kings they saw, far 
from being their uncles, had in their turn 
come to be conquerors. ‘ But then,’ said 
prince Napoleon, ‘ they are the enemies 
of my uncle the Emperor, are they not ? 
Why do they embrace us ? ‘ Because 
this emperor of Russia, whom you see, is 
a generous enemy, who wishes to be use- 
ful to you in your misfortunes, and also 
to your mother. Without him, you would 
have nothing in the world, and the fate 
of your uncle the Emperor would be much 
more unfortunate.’ ‘Then it is neces- 
sary we should love him? ‘ Yes, cer- 
tainly, because you owe him your grati- 
tude.’ The little Louis, who seldom 
said much, had listened in silence and 
very attentively to this conversation. The 
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first time that the Emperor came to his 
mother’s, and he saw him, he took a 
small ring, which had been given him by 
his uncle Eugene, and advancing towards 
him on tiptoe, and very softly that no one 
might perceive it, slipped it into his hand, 
and then ran away as fast as he could. 
His mother called him back, and asked 
what he was doing? ‘I had only this 
ring,’ said the child, blushing and looking 
down, ‘my uncle Eugene made me a 
present of it, and I wished to give it to 
the emperor because he is good to mam- 
ma.’ ‘The emperor embraced him, put 
the ring on his watch-chain, and said 
with emotion, that he would carry it there 
always. 

It was the habit of this young prince 
to give away all he possessed. One day, 
when he was older, his mother reproved 
him for never keeping any thing she 
gave him. ‘ Louis,’ said the queen, ‘ I 
will never give you any thing more. 
Why, you have given away even those 
pretty buttons I had made for you.’— 
‘ But,’ said the prince, ‘ you wished to do 
me a pleasure, when you gave them ; 
and instead of one I have had two; re- 
ceiving something pretty from you, my 
mother, and afterwards having the plea- 
sure of giving it to another.’ 





A Newyork paper says, that a lad in 
that city, on delivering his milk, was ask- 
ed why the milk was so warm ? ‘I don’t 
know,’ he replied, with much simplicity, 
‘unless they put in warm water instead 
of cold.’ 











THE FEMALE SOLDIER. 





A GENTLEMAN, whose private journal 
is very interesting, relates therein the fol- 
lowing story : 

Brighton, Eng. Sept. 22, 1821. Ihave 
seen to-day an extraordinary character in 
the person of Phebe Hassel, a poor wo- 
man, stated to be 106 years of age. It 
appears that she was born in 1715, and 
at fifteen formed a strong attachment to 
Samuel Golding, a soldier in a regiment 
ordered to the West-Indies. She deter- 
mined to follow her lover, enlisted into 
another regiment, and embarked after 
him. She served there five years with- 
out discovering herself to any one. At 
length they were ordered to Gibraltar ; 
and she was at Montserrat, and would 
have been in action, but her regiment did 
not reach the place till the battle was de- 
cided. Her lover was wounded at Gib- 
raltar and sent to Plymouth ; she then 
waited on the general’s lady at Gibraltar, 
disclosed her sex, told her story, and was 
immediately sent home. On her arrival 
Phebe went to Samuel Golding in the 
hospital, nursed him there, and, when he 
came out, married and lived with him for 
twenty years; he had a pension from 
Chelsea. After Golding’s death she 
married Hassel, has had many children, 
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and has been many years a widow. Her 
eldest son is a sailor, and, if living, must 
be nearly 70 years old. The rest of her 
family are dead. At an advanced age 
she earnt a scanty livelihood by selling 
apples and gingerbread. 

I saw this woman in her bed, to which 
she is now confined. Old as she is, she 
has a fine character of countenance, and 
I should judge from her present appear- 
ance must have had a fine though per- 
haps masculine style of head when young. 
I have seen many a woman at the age of 
sixty or seventy look older than she does. 
She has lost her eyesight, though her 
eyes are large and well-formed. 

As soon as she was told that some one 


had come to see her, she broke the silence 
of her solitary thoughts and spoke. Her 


spirit seemed impatient of its prison in a 
decaying body. ‘ Other people die and I 
cannot,’ she said. Her voice was strong 
for an old person, and she spoke with em- 
phasis ; and I could easily believe her 
when, on being asked if her sex was not 
in danger of being detected by her voice, 
she replied that she always had a manly 
voice. She took a pride in having kept 
her secret, declaring that she told it to no 
human being, during the time she was in 
the army ; ‘ for you know, sir, a drunken 
man and a child always tell the truth.’ 
While I was with her the flies annoyed 
her extremely ; she drove them away with 
her fan, and said they seemed to smell 
her out as one going to the grave. She 
showed me a wound she had received in 
her elbow, and lamented the error of her 
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former ways, but excused it by saying, 
‘when you are at Rome you must do as 
Rome does.’ She was one of George 
4th’s Brighton favorites ; he allowed her 
eighteen pounds a year; and at her death 
ordered a handsome gravestone to be 
placed in the churchyard. 





A MISERLY BEGGAR. 





Fes. 17, 1758. Died at Bristol, aged 
78, John Watkins, commonly called Black 


John. He had supported himself by beg- 
ging, and frequently lodged at night in a 
glasshouse, although he had a hired room, 
where, after his death, was found upwards 
of two hundred weight of halfpence and 
silver, besides a quantity of gold, which 
he had amassed as a public beggar. He 
came from a respectable family, and was 
said to have been heir to a considerable 
estate, but the possession of it being de- 
nied him, he vowed he would never shave 
till he enjoyed it, and kept his vow to the 
day of his death. This man would have 
made a first-rate dandy in our day, as far 
as relates to whiskers. 


IGNORANCE. 

Tue inhabitants of a town called Cow- 
ling, in Craven co. England, are univer- 
sally called Moons, an epithet of derision 
which had its origin in the following cir- 
cumstance. Cowling-head is a moun- 
tain village, and its people are not famed 
for travelling much ; but once upon a 
time a Cowling shepherd got so far from 
home as Skipton, six miles ; on entering 
Skipton it’ was a fine moonlight night, 
and the shepherd is said to have made 
this-sagacious remark: How like your 
Skipton moon is to our Cowlinghead moon. 
Be the story true or not, the inhabitants 
are called Moons ; and in the vulgar vo- 
cabulary of Craven a silly fellow is call- 
ed ‘a Cowling Moon.’ 





A THIEF HUNG BY A PIG. 

Tuere is a field in the same county of 
Craven, called Swine-Harry, which name 
is said to be derived from the following 
circumstance. A native of the place was 
once, at the dead of night, crossing the 
field with a pig which he had stolen from 
a neighboring farm-yard ; he led the ob- 
stinate animal by a rope tied to its leg, 
which was noosed at the end where the 
thief held it. On coming to a ladder- 
style in the field, being a very corpulent 
man, and wishing to have both hands at 
liberty, yet not liking to release the pig, 
he transferred the rope from his hands to 
his neck ; but, when he reached the top- 
most step, his feet slipped, the pig pulled 
hard on the other side, the noose tighten- 
ed, and on the following morning he was 
found dead. 








PARABLES. 





Tue beautiful allegories of Scripture 
are sometimes imitated by modern wri- 
ters, but scarcely ever with the simplicity 
and pathos of the holy text. Jotham ad- 
dressed the people of Israel from Mount 
Gerizim, by a figure of ‘ the bramble,’ em- 
blematical of the cruel usurper Ahimelech, 
who murdered his seventy brothers and 
made himself a king and a tyrant :— 


The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king 
over them, and they said unto the olive-tree, Reign thou 
over us. But the olive-tree said unto them, Should I 
leave my fatness, wherewith by me they honor God and 
man, and go to be promoted over the trees? And the 
trees said to the fig-tree, Come thou and reign over us. 
But the fig-tree said unto them, Should I forsake my 
sweetness, ard my good fruit, and go to be promoted ov- 
er the trees ? Then said the trees unto the vine, Come 
thou and reign over us. And the vine said unto them, 
Should | leave my wine, which cheereth God and man, 
and go to be promoted over the trees ? Then said all 
the trees unto the bramble, Come thou and reign over 
us. And the bramble said unto the trees, If in truth 
ye anoint me king over you, then come and put your 
trust in my shadow. 


The following is probably an imitation 
of this parable, and it is a pity the pa- 
thetic appeal was uttered in vain to a 
heartless profligate. 


SPEECH FROM A TREE. 
A prodigal, who was left by his father 
in possession of a large estate, impaired 
it by his extravagance. He wanted mo- 


SCRIPTURE PARABLES—SPEECH FROM A TREE. 


ney, and ordered a number of timber 
trees near his mansion to be cut down for 
sale. He stood by to direct the laborers, 
when suddenly a hollow murmuring was 
heard within the trunk of a venerable oak, 
and a voice distinctly said : 

“ My young master, your great grand- 
father planted me when he was much a- 
bout your age, for the use of posterity. 
I am the most ancient tree on your land, 
and have largely contributed by my pro- 
ducts to people it. There is therefore 
some respect due to my services, if none 
to my years. I cannot well remember 
your great grandfather, but [ recollect the 
favor of your grandfather ; and your fa- 
ther was not neglectful of me. My shade 
assisted his rest when he was fatigued by 
the sultry heat, and these arms have 
sheltered him from sudden showers. You 
were his darling, and, if the wrinkles of 
age have not obliterated them, you may 
see your name traced in several places 
by his own hand on my trunk. 

“T could perish without regret, if my 
fall would do you any real service. 
Were I destined to repair your mansion, 
or your tenants’ ploughs and carts, and 
the like, I should fulfil the end for which 
I exist—to be useful to my owner. But 
to be trucked away for vile gold, to satis- 
fy the demands of honorable cheats, and 
be rendered subservient to profligate lux- 
ury, is more than a tree of any spirit can 
bear. 

“Your ancestors never thought you 
would make havoc and waste of the 


woods they planted. While they lived, 
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jit was a pleasure to be a tree ; the old 
ones amongst us were honored, and the 
young ones were encouraged around us. 
Now, we must all fall without distinction, 
and in a short time the birds will not find 
a branch to build or roost upon. Yet, 
why should we complain ? Almost all 
your farms have followed you to London, 
and we must take the same journey. 

“An old tree loves to prate, and you 
will excuse me if I have been too free 
with my tongue. I hope that advice 
from an oak may make more impression 
upon you than the representations of your 
steward. My ancestors of Dodona were 
often consulted, and why should a Brit- 
ish tree be denied liberty of speech ? 

“ But you are tired ; you wish me to 
remain dumb. I will not detain you, 
though you will have too much reason to 
remember me when Iam gone. I only 
beg, if I must fall, that you will send me 
to ove of the dock-yards, where my firm- 
ness ‘and integrity may be employed in 
the service of my country, while you, 
who are a slave to your wants, only live 
to dishonor her.” 

The prodigal could bear no more : he 
ordered the oak to be dispatched, and the 


venerable tree fell without a groan. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor, Juliet, Il. 


I have read your magazine for the past 
year with a great deal of interest, and 
have concluded to take it another year. 
The bearer of this will hand you the 
money. I have tried to get the number 
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of the Magazine which had an explana- 
tion of those drawings in it, and I could 
not; and as it is just as I have written, 
1 would like to have you send an expla- 
nation of them in one of the numbers for 
next year ; and also an explanation of 
Napoleon’ s Cypher Proclamation, in the 
Dec. No. I will herewith send a few 
puzzles, some of them written by myself, 
and some by one of my playmates. 


R. R. B. 


Your obt. servant, 


In answer to our young correspondent, 
we can only say, that the Drawing Les- 
sons, to which he probably refers, were 
begun in November 1838, and as it was 
inconvenient to print all of them in one 
year, they were continued into the year 
1840. The explanations and instructions 
all go with the figures, page by page, and 
we are very sorry that our young friend 
is not in possession of the preceding vol- 
umes, because these exercises would af- 
ford him much amusement—but he can 
always obtain them. As to Napoleon’ s 
Proclamation, I do not perceive but it ex- 
plains itself. Let us try it: La FRANCE 
ET MA FAMILLE is the key to unlock the 
secret, and this key and table the Empe- 
ror’s friend possessed - so that when Na- 
poleon sent his Proclamation as you see 
it at the top of the page, his friend began 
with looking for the capital L in the table, 
because that is the first letter of the key ; 
having found the L, he runs his eye along 
both lines of the division till he finds n, 
which you perceive is the first letter of 
the proclamation, and writes down the 
letter that stands above it, which is f.— 
The 2d key-letter is A. Look along its 
division for the 2d proclaination-letter, e 
Above the e is r; set that down, and you 
have fr. Go on thus and you will soon 
make out a Proclamation in French. 
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THE YOUNG ANGLER. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 
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Locke giving the 


“Mysetr and friend intended to stay 
here some days, for the purpose of fish- 
ing in your beautiful stream,” said Mr 
Strickland to the landlord of a little inn 
in Hampshire ; “ but we cannot get on 
for want of minnows.” 

‘T hope your honors will not lose your 
sport, nor I my guests, for that reason. 
Minnows may be scarce, but I'll be bound 
little Locke Eastwood will find some, for 
he understands all about such things; he 
has quite what I call a genus. I'll see 
after him directly.’ 

As the landlord set out, Mr Lathom, 
the elder of the companions, observed, 
that “ too probably the genius in question 
was an idle boy, who preferred sport to 
work, but gifted with the eye and the 
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money to his Grandmother, 


tact Nature bestowed on some _ persons, 
and which were requisite in the art of 
angling.” 

Before his friend had time to comment 
on the case, the landlord returned with 
the welcome information, that Locke 
Eastwood had promised to be up before 
sunrise and procure the gentlemen the 
minnows. 

“ But can we depend upon him, that is 
the question ?” 

‘Any body lhereabouts would take 
Locke’s word for twenty pounds, sir, 
though I guess, poor fellow, he ben’t 
worth as many shillings.’ 

The promise thus implied was verifis 
ed ; for at an early hour the nex: morn- 
ing, as the gentlemen took their way to- 
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wards the river, they saw the boy in ques- 
tion pursuing his avocation, and were a- 
like struck by the sunshiny good-humor 
beaming on his sun-burnt, yet handsome 
and intelligent face. ‘They remarked al- 
so the neatness of his well-mended clothes, 
and the whiteness of his shirt, from which 
they concluded, that although poor, he 
had respectable female relations. His 
personal characteristics were, however, 
soon forgotten in his success, which had 
been so great that they paid him too lib- 
erally, but added—* We should like to 
have you along with us ; you would be 
handy with the landing-net.” 

The boy looked at the half-crown in 
his hand, as if it had a claim both on his 
oratitude and his future service ; he an- 
swered, ‘ that to be sure he would like to 
go, for he knew the haunts of some old 
trout ; but he must ask his grandmother 
if she could spare him, as their cottage 
lay in the way they were going ; speaking 
to her would not hinder the gentlemen. 

A short time sufficed to bring the par- 
ty to the humble abode in question, which 
was a cottage of small dimensions, with 
a shed and henhouse of rough construc- 


- tion beside it, and nearly surrounded by 
is fj 
_ heat order, that Mr Lathom immediately 
ke | said, “ Who manages your bit of ground, 
~ my man ?” 
n't | 
_ self, sir ; grandmother weeds, and gath- 
_ ers, and does all she can, being handy 
and clever.’ 


a garden full of various produce, in such 


‘I dig and set, and do the rough my- 


G VOL. IX. 


As he spoke, a respectable woman, a- 
bout sixty, with a neat cap and apron, 
came forward to await the commands of 
the strangers. The boy immediately put 
the money he had received into her hands, 
saying—‘ The gentlemen wish me to go 
with them to fish; but perhaps you can- 
not spare me ?’ 

“ My dear Locke, I must spare you, 
for your services are already paid for 
handsomely.” And she added, turning 
to the gentlemen—* My grandson is the 
best of boys, and works so hard, he has a 
right to a little pleasure sometimes ;_ be- 
sides, going out will take him from his 
book ; so I am obliged by your bounty, 
and thankful for your offer.” 

They departed, and on the way Mr 
Strickland, who had been much struck 
by the propriety and even superiority of 
Mrs Eastwood’s dress and manners, 
could not exactly reconcile them with her 
words, and he said—* Is it possible that 
your grandmother objects to your obtain- 
ing a little education ?” 

‘O no, sir! she taught me to read her- 
self, and paid gladly for my writing and 
accounts ; but I happen—it is a fault, I 
know—to be very fond of poring over 
every book I can get hold of, and we are 
sadly too poor to afford the time ; besides, 
she has a natural dread that I should 
grow up an author.’ 

“ An author ?” cried both the gentle- 
men in a breath. 

‘Yes, an author ; for my poor grand- 
father on my mother’s side was one, and 
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seeing distress and disappointment was 
his lot all his life, and that he brought us 
low in the world, though he was as good 
a man as any in it, no wonder she is a- 
fraid for me.’ 

“ But you cannot believe it possible 
that you could write a book, Locke ?” said 
Mr. Strickland, 

‘ Yes, I think | could, sir ; only peo- 
ple say there is a thing called grammar, 
that no book should be without, and it is 
certain I know nothing of that; as to the 
rest, | not only think I could do it, but 
that somehow I ought to do it.* 

“T suppose you make verses, Locke ?” 

‘O no, sir! poetry is quite away too 
grand a thing for a poor lad like me to 
think about. My book would be to tell 
people how to get suitable manure for 
different kinds of vegetables—how to 
bring up poultry—to get feathers for fly- 
fishing, and set baits for vermin—how to 
choose the best willows for basket-making, 
the best rushes for mats—where, and at 
what season, to gather herbs for diet- 
drinks and salve; and indeed how— 

“ Goon,” said Mr. Lathom, kindly ; 
‘‘ how to do what ?” 

The boy blushed excessively, as Le 
answered—‘ I mean, sir, how people 
that are very poor may manage to live 
without help from the parish, as grand- 
mother and I do.’ 

“Tn that case, Locke, your book would 
be the best the world has seen in the last 
three hundred years.” 

* These were the very words of a poor boy to a friend 


of mine, whose various acquirements and unremitting in- 
dustry weli werit recording. 
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‘ O no, sir, not that ; but yet it might 
help poor people, like ourselves ; it would 
not be like my dear grandfather’s, and 


still less like the great John Locke’s, ; 


after whom he named me.’ 


“What was your grandfather’s name?” _ 
; he wrote books that were | 
printed over and over; but he did not 





‘Mr 


put his name to them.’ 
“ Very true, my boy : do you remem. © 
ber him ?” 


‘ Only that he would draw me to him, 
kiss me, and sigh very deeply, and then 


father would say to him—‘ Come, sir, let 
us go into the fields, the air will do you 
good.’ I remember little more.’ 

“ Was your father a farmer, Locke ?” 

‘ Yes, sir, he was: himself, my mother, 
and a little sister, all died of a fever soon 
after he was ruined, and forced to go into 
the poor cottage you have seen.’ | 

“ Ruined ! How came your father to — 


be ruined 2” é 


- I believe, sir, farmers may soon be | 
ruined, even if they are ever so industri. _ 
ous and honest. However, my father | 
was ruined, and no man left a better © 


name behind him, save that people did | 


say, he latterly took to reading, and that ] 


he paid grandfather’s debts.’ : 
“ By which means you were left utter- ‘ 
ly destitute ?” 


‘Not quite that, sir; for father owed E 


nothing to nobody, and every one respec | 


ted grandmother: to be sure, the sick | 
nesses and the funerals took all: we | 


were left almost without a crust.’ 


The memory of this. afflicting period ] 
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in his early history overcame even the 
cheerful temperament of the narrator,who 
burst into tears, nor could he speak an- 
other word until he arrived at the water- 
side, when, rousing himself to action, he 
entered on the business of the day. The 
anglers succeeded in filling their creels 
with fish, and were sensible that he had 
in a great measure been the means of 
their accomplishing it. 

“ You are really very expert as a fish- 
erman, Locke. Can you make your 
knowledge profitable ?” said Mr. Strick- 
land, as they were returning. 

‘T have not tackle for trout, otherwise 
Icould sell them well ; but now and then 
[ get a few eels, which grandmother pots 
nicely, and we sell them at Basingstoke : 
any thing to get an honest penny by ; 
and, thank Heaven, we pay our rent fa- 
mously, since I have got a bit bigger 
and stronger.’ 

“ Perhaps you have a kind landlord, 
Locke ?”" 

‘Yes, sir, he’s very kind, but mighty 
particular : he gave me my donkey be- 
cause We were so punctual; and quite 
a treasure it is, for it carries the garden 
stuff to the market, and brings back 
things for the neighbours, who are always 
willing to give me twopence, because I 
do my very best to bring the things they 
want of the right sort. I take it too, 
when I gather the mushrooms we make 
ketchup of, and the herbs we distil; and 
while I gather them, the poor creature 
finds a meal for himself ; not that I ever 
grudge gathering one for him.’ 


“ T now see,” said Mr. Lathom, “ why 
your worthy relation fears that you 
should consume time in reading, and 
that it is wise and good in you to refrain 
from it; but I hope, my boy, it is not 
very painful to you ?” 

‘Not if I am busy, sir; otherwise I 
should really pine after books. I know 
also that she loves them as well as I do; 
so I think to myself, if granny, who nat- 
urally loves to be quiet, gives up such 
indulgence, surely | may do it, who can 
run about and find pleasure in every 
thing around me.’ | 

A very short time closed the inter- 
course between our poor boy and his tem- 
porary patrons, who talked frequently 
about him and his multifarious pursuits, 
often concluding that his abilities were of 
a higher order than his situation could 
develope. They nevertheless thought 
that his present happiness and indepen- 
dence were such, that it would be unwise 
to disturb it, and by that means introduce 
him to desires that could not be gratified, 
and sorrows that might not be remedied. 
Far better was his present situation, than 
that of his long-suffering grandsire,whose 
sad story they had read in the ‘ Calami- 
ties of Authors,’ and whose genius, how- 
ever differently employed, seemed trans- 
mitted to a poor boy capable of so many 
employments, and industrious in all. 

Time passed—Locke and his minnows 
were forgotten ; for in London objects of 
every description succeed each other so 
rapidly, that business and. benevolence 
continually change their subjects. 
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About two years afterwards, as Mr 
Strickland was one morning passing Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, he saw a person advanc- 
ing slowly, as if to take possession of a 
space in the open pavement, with a pile 
of willow cages on his head, and his arms 
loaded with baskets. The almost invisi- 
ble mover formed altogether a grotesque 
spectacle, and attracted the attention of 
two mischievous elves, who, by a precon- 
certed plan, ran against him in such a 
manner, that he was thrown off his centre, 
and his light merchandise scattered in 
the dust. 

Stepping briskly forward, Mr. Strick- 
land gave one of the boys a stroke with 
his cane, and seized the other by the arm, 
intending to turn him over for punish- 


ment to the injured party. This youth, 


who was clearing the path, and securing 
his property, on seeing the culprit and 
comprehending why he was seized, call- 
ed out— Please, sir, to let him go; he 
deserves beating, but he is too little for 
me to meddle with him.’ 

The tone of the voice, and something 
in the countenance, struck Mr.Strickland 
as familiar to his memory ; but still those 
thin, sharp features, that tall, spare form, 
was unknown, until, with an exulting 
voice, the basket-seller exclaimed—‘ O, I 
am so glad to see you, sir! I have not 
seen a face 1 know before in all London ; 
but I beg pardon for being so bold ; Iam 
the poor boy that got your honor the 
minnows at Pately.’ 

“ Ts it indeed you, my poor fellow ?— 
what has brought you here ?” 

































‘My troubles, sir. Poor grandmother 
has been six weeks in that hospital ; but, 
thank Heaven, she is doing well, and | 
am quite in heart again.’ 

“ But surely you have not left your 
cottage entirely ?” : 

Tears sprung to poor Locke’s eyes, © 
and he had a difficulty in answering, for | 
the scene of his labours, his success, and | 
his sorrows, was necessarily dear to him; | 
but he was now inured to suffering, and — 
soon replied— Yes, sir, we were forced 
to give up; our losses came so thick up- 
on us: first, the damsons failed, and they — 
used to pay half the rent; then the slugs 
ate my winter greens in spite of all my 
care ; and, lack-a-day ! a hunted hare 
ran into the garden one morning, as my 
poor grandmother stood at the open door, 
and al! the dogs and hunters followed. | 
They completely ruined the ground, and, | ? 
what was worse, they knocked her down, | f 
and bruised her so much, she was ill the | . 
whole winter, and all we had in the w orld F 
would not make her well again.’ 

“ But how came you here, Locke ?” 

‘ Our good landlord (he who gave me | 
my donkey, and has now, I thank him, ta | 
ken it again) got a friend to put grand-| 
mother into this great house, and he paid | 
for her to come up in the wagon, whils! : 
I walked beside her to keep up her spit 
its. Wehad ‘then nothing left; bat]; 
have made shift to get her a little coffee) 
and sugar, and bore pinching myself; L 
and the doctors are very kind, and let me | | 
see her pretty often, which is a great) 
comfort. In a few weeks she will be ou! | 
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and well, and I must see for a place 
hereabouts for her, for the cottage is pul- 
led down, and the garden ploughed up, 
more pity.’ 

“ There are no cottages here, Locke.” 

‘ No, sir,’ said the youth, with a deep 
sigh ; ‘ and I greatly fear she will want 
the sunshine and the sweet air, in her 
weak state.’ 

“| fear, Locke, she will want more 
substantial things also ?” 

‘Why, no, sir; I hope to be able to 
support her ; you see I have got a capi- 


- tal stock of willow-work (made in my 


poor garret), to sell in the mornings, and 
I can earn three shillings a week by wri- 
ting for the law-stationers in the evenings. 
Sometimes I can get a job by sorting and 
tying flowers and herbs, in Covent Gar- 
den market ; and, if I had decent clothes, 
there is a schoolmaster hard by, who 
would employ me to teach the little ones, 
and to mend pens. Who knows but in 
time I might get to be a parish clerk, for 
they have a very young man at a great 
church in Holborn, who keeps his mother, 
and does a deal of good beside ! 

Mr. Strickland smiled to see that pov- 
erty, even in its most pressing form, had 
not quenched the hopefulness of poor 
Locke’s spirit, though it had evidently 
diminished his bodily strength ; and, hav- 
ing given him his card and appointed a 
time to receive him, he proceeded to call 
on his friend Lathom, and inform him of 
Locke’s situation. 

This gentleman was a very benevolent 
man, had been much pleased with the 
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boy when he saw him in the country, and 
readily began to devise some scheme for 
assisting him, and removing him from 
the metropolis. “ Although Locke’s dis- 
position is excellent,” said he, “ and it is 
evident that from his cradle his mind has 
been imbued with the best principles, his 
very abilities may, in our great metropo- 
lis, lead him to destruction. No! we 
found him pure, and we will keep him 
so; poverty took him from a garden, 
prosperity must replace him in a garden.” 

At the time when poor Mrs Eastwood | 
was able to quit the hospital, where she 
had happily regained her health, she re- 
paired with her grandson to Isleworth, 
where the two gentlemen had appointed 
to receive them, having already, as may 
be supposed, relieved the more pressing 
necessities of poor Locke, and given him 
decent clothing. It was now summer, 
and the very sight of the country seemed 
to revive the invalid ; but on the youth 
it had rather a depressing effect, by re- 
calling memories of his blighted hopes 
and profitless exertions ; nevertheless, he 
followed his patrons, with a cheerful air, 
to a small house, decently furnished, 
which stood in the midst of a noble mar- 
ket-garden, well fenced and stocked, and 
which they were told to consider as their 
future home, on payment of a moderate 
rent. 

Judge, if you can, my dear young rea- 
ders, what was the surprise, the delight, 
the gratitude, of poor Locke, as his eye 
glanced on the pale but happy counten- 
ance of his beloved grandmother, and 
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thence to the rich and lovely scene around 
him; the expanse of well-cultivated 
earth, where his future labors seemed 
sure of reward, the flowing Thames cov- 
ered with boats and anglers, the long 
island waving with willows, all pressed 
upon him a sense of power to provide for 
the future, and even actual wealth in pos- 
session. His heart swelling with joy, rose 
up to Heaven in thankfulness ; but, as he 
looked at Mr. Lathom, his eyes were fil- 
led with tears, and his tongue became 
utterly incapable of expressing his feel- 
ings : his grandmother alone could speak 
her gratitude. 

Perhaps however he was not less hap- 
py when, on the very day it was due, he 
took his rent, and a basket of his choicest 
productions with it, and presented them, 
with many thanks, to his benefactor. 

“ Well, Locke, I am glad to find you 
get on so well. I hear of your industry 
often from your neighbors. I suppose 
you have no time now for reading, and 
that, notwithstanding it is winter, you 
don’t write much ; you have enough to 
do without.” : 

‘T have enough to do, that is certain ; 
but I love my employment, and try to 
improve myself in it, by reading when I 
get an hour ; for it seems up here there 
are books about every thing that grows, 
and ignorance, you know, sir, would be 
a reproach to a young man, in so fine a 
situation as you have placed me ; but, 
except with my Bible and my gardening 
books, I will promise never to meddle.’ 

“ Nor to think of authorship ?” 


‘ Pardon me, sir, I must think of it, : 


though I may never do it; for I hope 
every year of my life to gain knowledge 


by observation and experience, so surely % 
by the time Tam as old as my grand. | 
mother, I may be able to say something E 


useful to my fellow-creatures.’ 


“ T certainly think you may, Locke,” i 


said Mr. Lathom, looking kindly upon 
him, and rejoicing in his recovered 
strength ; “for even now you could tell 
them, that to cultivate natural abilities for | 
the purposes of utility, and at the call of © 
duty, is the best proof we can give of 
obedience to God, and the best example 
we can offer of active virtue to man. You 
might also prove, from your own experi- 
ence, that, sooner or later, our habits will 
be allied to our pleasures—and, in attain: 
ing the knowledge our condition requires, 


we shall become possessed of that we arte _ 


most happy to possess. You have prov | 
ed yourself the worthy descendant of a | 


man of genius, though in a different path; — 
and whether you write on the subject or | 
not, I trust you will live to be, as a gar” 
dener, second only to Mac Nab of Ed | 





inburgh.” [ 


PRIDE. 


Or German pride we have the follow” 
ing extraordinary anecdote. 
lord left orders in his will not to be bur | 
ied ; but that he should be inclosed up ‘ 
right in a pillar, which he had ordered 10 
be hollowed, and fastened to a post in 
the parish, in order to prevent any peasalll 
or slave from walking over his body. 
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The most singular instance of British 
pride is related of a man known in his 
time by the name of the Proud Duke of 
Somerset. ‘This pillar of ‘the corinthian 
capital of polished society’ married a sec- 
ond wife. One day, very affectionately, 
she suddenly threw her arms round his 
neck and fondly kissed him. ‘ Madam,’ 
said the unmanly peer, ‘my first wife 
was a Percy, and she would not have 
taken such a liberty.’ 


The kham of the Tartars, who had not 
a house to dwell in, who lived by rapine, 
and whose food was mare’s milk and 
horse-flesh, every day, after his repast, 
caused a herald to proclaim ‘ That the 
kham having dined, all other potentates, 
princes,and great men of the earth might 
go to dinaer.’ 


Some Frenchmen, who had landed on 
the coast of Guinea, found a negro prince 
seated under a tree on a block of wood 
for his throne, and three or four half na- 
ked negroes, armed with wooden pikes, 
for his guards. His sable majesty anx- 
lously inquired, ‘ Do they talk much of 
me in France ?’ 


The different tribes on the coast of 
Guinea have each their king, whose pow- 
er is not greater than that of the negro 
prince mentioned in the preceding anec- 
dote. These monarchs often named 
themselves after the British kings, or a- 





dopted the titles of great men, of whose 
exploits they had heard. There was a- 
mong them, in 1743, a King William, 
whose august spouse called herself Queen 
Anne. This king William was a little 
Cesar. For twenty years he had carri- 
ed on a war against king Martin, one 
who had dared to attempt to become his 
equal. At length, after a famous and 
decisive general battle, wherein William 
lost three men, and his rival five, king 
Martin made offers for a cessation of hos- 
tilities, which were agreed to on the fol- 
lowing conditions : 

1. That Martin should renounce the 
title of king, and assume that of captain. 

2. That captain Martin should never 
more put on stockings or slippers when 
he went on board European ships, but 
that this brilliant distinction should here- 
after solely belong to king William. 

3. That captain Martin should give the 
conqueror his most handsome daughter 
in marriage. 

In pursuance of this glorious treaty, 
the nuptials were performed, and king 
William went on board a Danish ship in 
stockings and slippers, where he bought 
silk to make a robe for his queen, and a 
grenadier’s cap for her majesty’s head- 
dress. Captain Martin paid a visit of 
ceremony to his royal daughter on occa- 
sion of her finery, and declared she nev- 
er appeared so handsome before. This 
wedding ended a feud, which had divid- 
ed the sable tribe into combatants as fe- 
rocious and bloody as the partisans of 
the white and red roses in England. 

















GYMNASTICS: OR SPORTS FOR YOUTH. 


EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL BARS, 


As some of you, my young friends, 
may perhaps like to erect parallel bars of 
your own, a few hints may not be unac- 
ceptable ; as upon the good or bad con- 
struction of these depends the pleasurable 
performance of the exercises upon them, 
or otherwise. ‘The bars or top rails 
should be six feet Jong, and about four 
inches deep; so wide, that when the 
hands are laid on the top, the fingers and 
thumb may come easily on the sides, and 
afford a firm purchase; the tops should 
be a little rounded, and made very smooth, 
the posts must be strong and fixed firmly 
in the ground, the rails projecting about 
four inches from the ends, and rounded 
off to prevent hurting the legs. They 
should be wide enough apart so as to al- 
low the body to swing easily—say about 
twenty inches—the distance being regu- 
lated according to the age and size of the 
parties using them, and so high that the 
gymnast must make a slight spring, in 
order to suspend himself on his hands, 
as in the 61st exercise, where the posts, 
however, are not exhibited the full length. 


61. What do you say to making your 
first appearance at the bar? Let's take 


a walk over it. QO, any one can do that. 
Well then, follow me. Begin at this end 
and walk on your hands to the other end 
and back again; you will find it try your 
arms more than you imagined. Walk- 








ing backwards, a la crevisse, is much 
harder than walking forward, especially 
as you must do it with the arms quite 
straight. Do that three times forwards, 
then three times backwards. 

62. Keep your arms straight and body 
quite upright, as in the last exercise ;— 
now try and raise the legs level with the 
bars, three times, in the form of letter L. 
Mind, your knees are not to be bent in 
the least. I shall assist you in some of 
the first exercises, by grasping you with 
one hand round the elbow, so as to stiffen 
your arm a little, and keep you from 
dropping down between .the bars. 

63. Now, boys, you must learn to look 
at both sides of a question; therefore, 
seize the left bar quickly with the right 
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hand in front of you, keeping your arms 
stiff—just so—that you may not come to 
the ground ; while in this position, put 
your left hand behind you and seize the 
right bar—bring round the right hand 
immediately to support you, thus—form- 
ing a complete circle—do this several 
times. 


This, and many other exercises, will 
render both hands and arms equally fa- 
cile. It would be well if boys and girls 
were accustomed to do various things 
with either hand, a faculty that would be 
very serviceable to them in after life. 


64. I will now show you another very 
neat exercise—that is, when it is done 
well. Suspend your body between the 
bars—arms straight—now clap your hands 
in front—and again seize the bars with- 
out coming to the ground. Do the same 


behind. 





65. Turn your hands inside of the 


_ bars, and walk from one end to the other. 


_ First try to do this forward, and then at- 
© tempt it backward. 





EXERCISES ON THE BARS. 





66. Grasp the left bar firmly, and 
touch it with the right hand, and bring it 


back directly—hold the right bar tightly, 
and touch it with the left hand. Remem- 
ber, each action must be done with great 
rapidity, or you will be sure to come to 
the ground. 

67. Here is an exercise that will try 
your loins. First position—raise the 
back slowly, as high as-you possibly can, 
keeping the arms straight—then gradu- 
ally sink to the original position. No 
fear of lumbago after this. 

68. Do you think you can now jump 
forward on the hands along the bars ? 
Try and do it first with bended knees, 
then try with the knees kept straight— 
afterwards endeavor to jump backward, 
first with bent, then with straight knees. 

69. Perhaps you will be able to touch 
first the right bar, then the left, with the 
hands turned inside the bars, as in the 
65th exercise. 

70. Jump again along the bars, hands 
turned inside, first forward, then back- 
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ward—knees bent, the easiest way—knees_ that position ; but take care to keep you 
straight, rather difficult, but never mind, feet from the ground. 
only try it; you will succeed by-and-by. 74. This exercise will bring the mus 
71. Make yourself at home by resting cles of your back, and especially your | 
the fore-arm and elbows on the bars— loins, as well as your arms, into full play, ~ 
and try to raise first one arm straight, It is only just to jump along the bars in | 
and then the other. When you are up the form of the letter L, backward and 
with arms straight, you may come gently forward. F 
down on the arms again—first on the | 
right arm, then on the left. Do this three 

















times. 
— 75. Now, my boys, for a swinging” 
c YY . . ‘ x . 
i ae exercise ; and as I will stand by to assist, 
| | do not be afraid to swing boldly, keeping 


) the legs close together, and throw them 


72. You must now endeavor to ac- 
quire the power of swinging freely and 
fearlessly between the bars, for this will 
enable you to perform the exercises which ; 
IT mean to show presently, with ease, | 
grace, and freedom from danger. Swing gracefully over the left bar in the front of 
with arms straight, slowly, and not very the body, like this—taking care to catch | 
high at first, and at length as high as hold of the left bar with the right hand 7 
possible. on coming down on the feet. In all the! 
swinging exercises, be careful not to swing | 
too long, and keep the legs close togeth: | 
er, unless otherwise directed. 
: 76. Each one again swing, and throw | 
ee paid his legs over the right bar in front, catch: | 
ing the right bar with the left hand on} 
coming down as before. Mark, boys, do 





























73. Rest on your fore-arms in my 
arm-chair, then walk along the bars in 
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not swing long, or you will either over- 
balance or tire yourselves before the ex- 
ercise is completed. 

77. Another elegant exercise, when 
well done. Swing as high as you can, 
and throw the feet over the left bar be- 
hind the body, as you see me—precau- 
tions as before. You will find, asI go 
on, that I make you bring both sides of 
your body into action, in order to streng- 
then every muscle. 

78. Swing once more, and throw the 
feet over the right bar behind the body — 





precautions as before. You see I am 
rather careful ; for this simple reason, a 
little care often prevents a great deal of 
mischief, 

79. Here’s a key that will unlock 
any chest, although it be as tight as one 
fastened by Chubb’s patent. Bend down 
as low as you can, and rise up. Do this 
slowly, that the pectoral muscles may be 
gradually accustomed to the strain,which 
is felt at first, but which, after a little 
practice, is not perceived. 





80. Take another swing or two, and 
throw the legs over the right bar in front, 
80 as to sit on it so. 


Now bring the legs 
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again between the bars with a spring— 
again swing, and do the same over the 


left bar. 


81. Arms straight, as in 61st exercise. 
Turn quickly round between the bars, so 
as to change the position of the body, 
first from the right side, then from the 
left,-without coming to the ground—just 
the same as ‘right about face’ of the 
drill-serjeant. 

82. Swing and throw the legs over 
the right bar behind, so as to sit on it.— 
Throw them with a spring between the 
bars, and without stopping, bring them 
over the left bar behind. Do this alter- 
nately several times. 





i 
| 
83. This next, you will see, is a com- 
bination of the others. Swing and bring 
the legs over the right bar in front, as in 
action 73—then swing and bring them 
over the left bar behind. Swing and 
bring the legs over left bar in front—then 
throw them over the right bar behind. 
84. I'll show you how to make an 
angle of 45 degrees, without rule or di- 
viders. Raise your legs in front of you 
above the bars, and spread them oper 


f 


without touching bars—after this fashion. 
Do the same behind the arms. 

85. Throw the legs with a neat swing 
over the right bar in front, partially sit- 
ting on it, as in exercise 80,—then with 
a spring throw them completely over the 
left bar, so as to clear it, and come to the 
ground on the feet. Observe precaution 
as in exercise 75. 

$6. Rest on the fore-arms, and swing 
in that position ; gently at first, to get 
confidence, then increase the height, both 
back and front. 


| 


87. Swing the legs over the left bar 
in front, afterwards throw them complete- 
ly over the right bar in front, and come 
down to the ground on the feet. 

88. Swing the right leg, bring it 
sharply from behind over the right bar, 
quickly lifting up the right hand to let 
the leg pass. Remember to hold fast, 
so as not to drop down. Do the same 
with the left. This is best tried at first, 


at the end of the bars. 

Here let us rest for this month ; and 
let me again caution you, my boys, to 
have a sharp eye upon every movement, 
and not to attempt any new one until the 


preceding one is well mastered. 
To be continued, 





MARIEN’S PILGRIMAGE. 


STORY 
OF THE LITTLE BOY WHO DIED IN THE 
CHURCH. 

From ‘ Marien’s Pilgrimage,’ by Miss Mitford. 
\. HROUGH the wild wood 

went Marien, 







y- fruits, and op 
+} (/ The forest-turf she lay. 


The wildern wood was skirted 
By moorlands dry and brown ; 

And after them came Marien 
Into a little town. 


At entrance of the little town 
A cross stood by the way, 

A rude stone cross, and there she knelt 
A little prayer to say. 


Then on the stone-steps sate her down ; 
And soon beside her crept 

A pale child with a clasped book, 
And all the while he wept. 


“ Why weep you, child,” asked Marien, 
“ What troubleth you so sore ?” 
At these words, spoken tenderly, 
The child wept more and more. 


“JT have not heard,” at length he said, 
‘“ Kind words this many a year, 
My mother’s dead—and my father 
Is a hard man and severe. 


“T sit in corners of the house 
Where none can see me weep; 
And in the quiet of the day 
Tis here I often creep. 


“ The kid leaps by his mother’s side, 
The singing-birds are glad ; 

But, when I play me in the sun, 
My heart is ever sad. 


“They say this blessed book can heal 
All trouble, and therefore 


SS) For many a weary day; 
Her food the forest- 
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Cte CREME 


STORY OF THE 


All day I keep it in my sight; 

I lay it ’neath my bed at night, 

But it doth bring no cure to me ;— 

| know not what the cause may be, 
For I of learning have no store!” 


Thereat, like to a broken flower, 
The child drooped down his head ; 
Then Marien took the clasped book 
And of the Savior read. 


She read of him, the humble child 
Of poverty and scorn ; 

How holy angels sang for him 
The night that he was born. 


How blessed angels came from heaven 
To hail that christmas night, 

And shepherd people with their flocks 
Beheld the glorious sight. 


Then read she how, a growing youth, 
His parents he obeyed, 

And served with unrepining will 
St Joseph at his trade. 


Then how he grew to man’s estate 
And wandered up and down, 


Preaching upon the lone sea-side, 
And in the busy town. 


Of all his tenderness, his love, 
Page after page she read ; 

How he made whole the sick, the maimed, 
And how he raised the dead. 


And how he loved the children small, 
Even of low degree ; 

And how he blessed them o’er and o’er, 
And set them on his knee. 


When this the little child had heard, 
He spoke in accents low, 

“ Would that I had been one with them 
To have been blessed so !” 


“Thou shalt be blessed, gentle one !” 
Said Marien kind and mild ; 

“Christ, the Great Comforter, doth bless 
Thee even now, poor child!” 
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So conversed they of holy things 
Until the closing day, 
Then Marien and the little child 
Rose up to go their way. 


As to the town they came, they passed 
An ancient church, and “ Here 
Let us go in!” the pale child said, 
“For the organ pealeth over head ; 
And that sweet strain of holy sound 
Like a heavenly vesture wraps me round, 
And my heavy heart doth cheer.’ 








So Marien and the little child 
Into the church they stole ; 
And many voices rich and soft 
Rose upward from the organ-loft, 
And the majestic instrument 
Pealed to an anthem that was sent 
To soothe a troubled soul. 


Anon the voices died away, 
The pealing organ ceased, 

And through the church’s ancient door 
Passed chorister and priest. 


And Marien and the little child 
Went forward hand in hand 

Adown the chancel aisle, and then 
At once they made a stand. 
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Over the altar hung a piece 
With holy influence fraught, 
A work divine of wondrous skill 
By some old painter wrought. 


The gracious Savior, breathing love, 
Was there like life expressed, 

And round his knees the children small 
Were thronging to be blessed. 


Down dropped the child upon his knees, 
And weeping, tenderly 

Cried, “Bless me also, poor and weak, 
Or let me go to thee !” 


Anon his little head dropped low, 
And his white lips *gan to say, 

“QO kiss me, gentle one, for now 
Even T am called away— 

The blessed ‘mother’s voice I. hear, 
It calleth me away ! sf 


So died the child ;—and Marien laid 
His meek arms on his breast, 

With the clasped book betw een his hands— 
Thus God bad given. him rest ! 


And Marien, weeping holy tears, 
Sate, down beside the dead, 

And slept t that night within the church 

| As ipa kingly bed. —~ 


Searce from the church had Marien passed, 
When came the father there, 

As was his wont, though fierce and bad, 
To say a morning prayer. 


Not seven paces had he gone, 
When, heart-struck, he surveyed 

Before his feet that little child 
In his dead beauty laid. 


At once, as by a lightning stroke 
His softened soul was torn 
With a deep sense of all the wrong 
That little child had borne. 


And then came back the timid voice, 
The footstep faint and Jow, 








The many little arts to please, 
The look of hopeless woe, 
And many a shuddering memory 

Of harsh rebuke and blow. 


No prayer of self-approving words 
As was his wont, he said,— 

But humbled, weeping, self-condemned, 
He stood before the dead. 





PERPLEXING MARRIAGES. 


At Gwennap in England, lately, Miss 
Sophia Bawden was married to Mr Rob- 
ert Bawden. By this marriage the fath- 
er became brother-in-law to his son ; the 
mother, mother-in-law to her sister ; the 
mother-in-law of the son, his sister-in-law; 
the sister of the mother-in-law,her daugh- 
ter-in-law ; the sister of the daughter-in- 
law, her mother-in-law ; the son of the 
father, brother-in-law to his mother-in-law, 
and uncle to his brothers and sisters ; the 
wife of the son, sister-in-law to her fath- 
er-in-law, and aunt to her husband ; and 
the offspring of the son and his wife will 
be grand-children to their uncle and aunt 
and cousins to their father. 


In an account of Kent, it is related, 
that one Hawood had two daughters by a 
first wife, the eldest married John Cash- 
ick the son, the youngest John Cashick 
the father. This Cashick the father had 
a daughter by his first wife, whom Ha- 
wood married, and by her had a son ; 
and all the parties were living except the 
two first wives. Cashick’s second wife 
could say : 


My father is my son, and | My sister is my daughter ; 
I’m mother’s mother, | and grandmother to my brother 
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DUTCH ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue following is a literal copy of an 
English Card circulated by the master of 
a hotel at Ghent : 


“Mr Dewit in the Golden Apple, out 
of the Bruges Gate at Ghent, has the 
honor to prevent the persons who would 
come at his house, that they shall find 
there always good and spacious Lodging, 
a Table served at their taste, Wine of any 
quality, etc. Besides he hires Horses 
and Chaises, which shall be of a great 
conveniency for the Travellers; the Bark 
of Bruges depart and arrives every day 
before his door. He dares flatter himself 
that they shall be satisfied, as well with 
the cheapness of the price as with the 
cares such an establishment requires.” 





TITLES. 


De Meunier observes, that the titles 
which some chiefs assume are not always 
honorable in themselves ; but it is suffi- 
cient if the people respect them. The 
king of Quiterva calls himself the ‘Great 
Lion,’ and for this reason lions are there 
somuch respected that it is not permitted 
to kill them, except at royal hunts. 

The principal officers of the empire of 
Mexico were distinguished by the odd 
titles of ‘Princes of unerring javelins,’ 
‘Hackers of men,’ and ‘Drinkers of blood.’ 

The king of Monomotapa, surrounded 
by musicians and poets, is adulated by 
such refined flatteries as ‘Lord of the sun 
and moon,’ ‘Great magician,’ and ‘Great 


thief.’ 





CURIOSITIES. 
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The king of Arracan assumes the title 
of‘ Emperor of Arracan, Possessor of the 
White Elephant and the Two Earrings, 
Legitimate heir of Pegu and Brama, Lord 
of the twelve provinces of Bengal, and 
of the twelve Kings who place their heads 
under his feet. 

His majesty of Ava, when he writes to 
a foreign sovereign, calls himself ‘ The 
King of Kings, whom all others should 
obey ; the Cause of the Preservation of 
all Animals ; the Regulator of the Sea- 
sons ; the Absolute Master of the Ebb 
and Flow of the Sea ; Brother to the Sun; 
and King of the Four-and-Twenty Um- 
brellas.’ These umbrellas are always 
carried before him as a mark of his dig- 
nity. 

English kings were formerly addressed 
‘Your Grace.’ Henry Sth was the first. 
who took the title of ‘ Highness,’ and at 
length ‘ Majesty.” Francis I. of France 
began to give him this last title in their 
interview in 1520. 

It will be-always found true, that the 
less the knowledge which kings and 
chiefs possess of the world, the greater is 
the sound which they give to their own 
titles ; witness the appellations given to the 
emperor of China, who proclaims every 
nation but his own to be Barbarians, and 
that he alone is the Child of the Sun, 
and his nation the Celestial Empire. It 
is just so with the chiefs of the American 
Indians; some call.themselves ‘ The Big 
Thunder,’ some ‘ The White Lion,’ some 
‘The Large Broach,’ ‘ Walk-in-the-Wa- 
ter,’ ‘ Split Log,’ * Black Hawk,’ &c. 
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COURT MOURNING. 


Freperick, the first king of Prussia, 
was an extremely vain man, and continu- 
ally engaged in frivolous pursuits. His 
queen, who was sister to George I, was 
a woman of a very superior mind. In 
her last illness she viewed the approach 
of death with much calmness and seren- 
ity ; and when one of her attendants ob- 
served how severely it would afflict the 
king, and that the misfortune of losing 
her would plunge his majesty into the 
deepest despair, the queen said, with a 
smile, “ With respect to him, I am per- 
fectly at ease. His mind will be com- 
pletely occupied in arranging the cere- 
monial of my funeral, and if nothing 
goes wrong in the procession, he will be 
quite consoled for his loss.” 





ORIGIN OF CHANCERY. 


Cancelle are lattice-work, by which the 
chancels were formerly parted from the 
body of the church, thence the name. 
Hence too the court of chancery and the 
chancellor borrowed their names, that 
court being inclosed with open work of 
that kind. And so to cancel a writing is 
to cross it out with the pen, which natu- 
rally makes something like the figure of 
a lattice. 





GRANDMOTHERS. 


TuereE isa little girl in Newjersey who 
has five Grandmothers, but a lady in 
Newyork says, she has a story to beat 
that, for her little daughter can boast of 
five living Grandmothers, and also three 
Grandfathers : Father’s mother ; mother’s 
mother ; father’s father’s mother; mo- 
ther’s father’s mother ; mother’s mother’s 
mother; father’s father; mother’s father; 
father’s father's father. 


CURIOSITIES. 


PUZZLES. 


I am a word of 12 letters. My 5,8) 
11, 7, isaruler. My 12, 4, 3, 1, is an 
insect. My 7, 8, 12, is a kind of carr. 
age. My 2,3, 7, is a name given toa) 
mean woman. My 4, 3, 7, is a name of | 
a horse. My 3, 4, 1, is a small insect, | 
My 1, 2, 8, 11, 5, is what all men do, | 
My 8 11, 5, is very useful in schools, | 
My 1, 8, 11, is a very useful metal. My | 
6, 8, 11. is what most lads do. My 1,3) 
6, is one of the mechanical properties of | 
air. My 5, 4,8, 1, is what some women | 
often do. My 1, 3, 11, is excellent for — 
green hides. My whole is a custom ob | 
served in a great many of the States. 

RRB. 


I am a word of 18 letters. My 6, 14) 
11, has been the ruin of a great many. 
My 18, 7, 14, 16, 1, is a part of the hu. i 
man frame. My 1, 12, 13, 3, 5, 18 is | 
part of a lady’s ion. My 18, 7, 6, 16, | 
5 isa numeral. My 11,12, 17,6, 12, 16, / 
is a name distinguished in history. on 
8, 6, 12, 17, is a metal, 8 times heavier | 
than water. My 18, 8, 3, is a metal, 7 | 
times heavier than water. My 12,8, 10,— 
is a thing many plants produce. My 9, / 
8, 15, 1, is a member of the body. My | 
1, 6, 2, 18, 16, is an irrational animal. | 
My 6, 16, 2, 1, 5, 13, is one of the sons of | 
Jacob. My 7, 12, 2, 6, is something that | 
flies very rapidly. be 4,8, 10, 9, is what | 
wicked people do. 18, 2, 1, is a large | 
open wooden vessel. ity 1 10,8, 18, 18, 5,6, | 
is scattered shreds or fragments. My 
whole, is one of the ornaments of our 
country. J. D. JR. 
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We have inserted two or three Puzzles in this page, | 
and one on page 23. The Answers we now give 


are to all of them, and the reader may apply them, as be 
Easten® | 


finds them out. BuNKERHILL MONUMENT. 
LAND SPECULATION. THANKSGIVING. 





